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- many men have 
life insurance instead of 


a life insurance program” 


A statement of interest to the 
head of every family 
by JOHN F. CUNEO 


President, The Cuneo Press 


*“““\NLY one father in twenty, according to 
O reports I have read, feels he has enough 
life insurance. 

‘That re-emphasizes for me the importance 
of having a program of life insurance. For 
that’s the only way every policy can be made 
to do its best for the family. 

“The first thing, of course, is to avoid 
random purchases of protection. 

‘*Then whatever life insurance you can afford 
—old or new, large or small—may be studied 
in terms of the contribution it makes to an 


over-all, well-knit plan. That, you will find, is 





KARSH. OTTAWA 


both good strategy and good business!” 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Cuneo was 
first insured with this company a quarter-century ago. 


w TERN MUTUAL : : . . 
BOW VSS SOStNweS tt teil over 90 vears’ experience. It is one of the six largest. It 


PREPARES TO SOLVE YOUR PROSLENS accepts applications only through its own agents. 

te -_ And so important are the advantages it offers to policy- 
Y character, ability, and training, Northwestern Mutual hold | P line | | P P ; 
oo ; 1olders, including low net cost, that nearly half the new life 
agents are well qualified to serve policyholders. Many of . at nearly Ray ow 


them—a greater proportion than in any other company —have insurance issued by this company goes to those who are 


earned the title of Chartered Life Underwriter. already in the Northwestern Mutual “family”. 
Why have such men chosen to represent Northwestern For a thorough review of vour life insurance program, you 
Mutual? There are a number of reasons. This company has will do well to call upon a Northwestern Mutual agent. 
. fi ! 
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N. Y¥. DISABILITY LAW 


HE New York legislature passed 

and Governor Dewey has signed 
the Mailler-Condon cash sickness 
bill. 

The bill departs from the pattern 
heretofore established in other states 
where cash sickness legislation has 
been an extension of unemployment 
compensation. The New York bill 
is an amendment to the workmen’s 
compensation law through the addi- 
tion of a new article providing tem- 
porary disability benefits and plac- 
ing the program under the super- 
vision of the chairman of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board. Be- 
ginning July 1, 1950, employers of 
four or more are required to pro- 
vide these benefits for their em- 
ployees either through insurance 
with private insurance companies, 
through insurance with the state 
compensation fund or as a self-in- 
surer. 

Covered employers are authorized 
to withhold % of 1% of the wages 
of their employees, but not more 
than $.30 per week, to help defray 
the cost of these benefits. The bal- 
ance must be paid by the employers. 


Benefits 


Benefits are equal to % of average 
wages received during the last eight 
weeks of covered employment prior 
to disability with a maximum of $26 
and a minimum of $10 per week pay- 
able for not more than 13 weeks 
after a one week waiting period. The 
policy or plan must cover employees 
four weeks after employment begins 
and coverage must continue for 
four weeks after termination of em- 
ployment. Coverage may begin 
sooner if the employee has not re- 
cently entered or re-entered the 
labor market and may terminate 
earlier if the employee resumes em- 
ployment. 

Similar coverage is provided for 
the disabled unemployed for a period 
of 26 weeks after termination of em- 
ployment from a special fund fin- 
anced by assessments on carriers 
(insurance companies, state fund 
and self insurers). If an individual 
is otherwise entitled to unemploy- 





DATES TO REMEMBER 


April 13, 1949: Effective date of the law. 
Disability benefit plans operating on 
this date are to be considered “‘ex- 
isting” plans. 

July 1, 1950: Start of the period in which 
an employer's status as a “covered” 
employer is to be determined. 

January |, 1950: Payments begin on tem- 
porary six months’ assessment. Funds 
earmarked to pay benefits to dis- 
abled unemployed persons. 

July 1, 1950: The law becomes fully ef- 
fective and benefit payments begin. 











ment compensation benefits or has 
earned $13 in covered employment 
in each of twenty out of thirty weeks 
preceding termination of covered 
employment, he will be entitled to 
coverage. 

Provision is made for the continu- 
ance of existing plans. Even though 
the weekly disability benefits under 
such plans are less than those pre- 
scribed by the bill such plans may be 
continued even beyond the renewal 
date by agreement or collective bar- 
gaining between employer and em- 
ployees. Unilateral employer plans 
providing equal or greater benefits 
may be continued by agreement with 
the chairman of the Compensation 
Board. A new plan will qualify if 
in the opinion of the chairman the 
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benefits provided are at least as 
favorable to the employees as the 
minimum benefits provided by the 
bill. 

No benefits need be paid if the 
individual is performing any work 
for remuneration or profit, if he is 
entitled to remuneration or main- 
tenance, to compensation benefits, to 
unemployment compensation bene- 
fits, or to workmen’s compensation. 

The special fund for the disabled 
unemployed is financed originally 
by a total tax of 2/10 of 1% of 
wages but not more than $.12 per 
week to be paid one half by the em- 
ployer and one half by the employee 
during the period from January 1, 
1950 to June 30, 1950. Replenish- 
ment of this fund will be by assess- 
ments on all carriers. Administrative 
expenses will be financed by similar 
assessments. 


Hearings 


Contested claims will be heard by 
the Compensation Board with a 
right to appeal first to the Board of 
Appeals and then to the courts. The 
chairman of the Compensation Board 
may sue on behalf of the employee. 
The insurance company, the state 
insurance fund, the self insurer or 
the special disability benefits fund 
will be subrogated to the extent of 
the benefits paid when disability is 
caused by the negligence of a third 
party. 

Amendments to the law govern- 
ing the state compensation fund sub- 
jects it to the same regulation and 
premium tax as insurance com- 
panies. The state fund is not author- 
ized to issue coverage for benefits 
greater than the minimum benefits 
required by the bill. The insurance 
law is amended to include the type 
of policy required hereunder in the 
definition of accident and health in- 
surance and to give the superinten- 
dent of insurance latitude in the ap- 
proval of policy forms and the form 
or necessity of certificates. Until 
December 31, 1950 any licensed life 
or casualty agency may solicit the 
insurance required under this bill 
without further examination. 
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A Professional Society 


N SEPTEMBER 13, 1948 charges were filed 

with the regional office of the National Labor Re- 

lations Board in Atlanta, Georgia. These charges 
were against 1&6 life insurance companies doing business 
in the United States. They state in part that each com- 
pany “has engaged in and is engaging in unfair labor 
practices within the meaning of Section 8(a) sub-section 
(1) and (2). In conjunction with other employers in 
the industry, each company has dominated, interfered 
with the formation or administration of and contributed 
financial and other support to the National Association 
of Life Underwriters and its affiliated or subsidiary 
state and local organizations which jointly and severally 
constitute labor organizations within the meaning of 
Section 2(5) of said Act The companies so 
charged are alleged to be ‘dominating’ and ‘interfering 
with’ the N.A.L.U. through the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, the American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association.” The 
charges were made by one Nola E. Patterson. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters was 
organized on June 18, 1890. This was one year after 
the first law was passed requiring agents to have licenses. 
Briefly stated, the objectives of the Association, then 
and now, are: To support and maintain the principle 
of legal reserve life insurance ; to advance public knowl- 
edge of legal reserve, life insurance and its uses; to 
promote and adopt higher standards of ethical conduct 
in life underwriting ; to increase the knowledge of agents 
in the uses and sale of life insurance; to render com- 
munity service through local associations; to create and 
maintain a sound public opinion; to promote coopera- 
tion and good will, and in all other ways to promote 
the best interest of legal reserve life insurance. The 
emphasis on “legal reserve’ was due to the fact that 
in 1890 assessment associations (over 300 in New 
York alone) were giving the old line companies a “run 
for their money.” 

In a free country such as ours the acid test of service 
is time. It is reasonable to assume that organizations 
which pass this test render a meritorious service. Over 
the past 59 years the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has grown with the life insurance business. 
As of year end it was made up of 519 (more today) 
local associations having a membership of 54,063 repre- 
senting some 452 companies. Actually speaking, there 
is no individual membership in the National Associa- 
tion. The large majority of members are Ordinary 
agents, while the others are made up of Weekly Pre- 
mium men, Group men, brokers, etc. These individuals 
represent stock and mutual, large, small and medium 





sized companies located in 47 states and the District 
of Columbia. Most, if not all, the agents have written 
contracts with their companies. None of these contracts 
is exactly alike and in some instances they differ widely. 


Over and above this, in some states, like New York 
for example, what goes into such contracts is to a 
degree determined by insurance law. Brokers may 
have contracts with several companies. In two instances 
at least that we know of, one individual agent is the 
leading producer for two different companies and has 
contracts (not alike) with both companies. In some 
companies agents are classified as employees, in others 
they are independent contractors. Some company con- 
tracts provide for non-vested renewals ; others for vested 
renewals. Some agents make more money than the pres- 
ident of the company they represent ; some find it diffi- 
cult to maintain a prosperous “front.’”’ Some members 
among Weekly Premium producers even belong to 
unions—AFL and CIO. In short, about the only com- 
mon denominator all members have is that they render 
a public service in providing life insurance. 

The majority of officers of the National Association 
have been agency managers or general agents. Three ex- 
ceptions in the presidency—several among other officers 
and trustees—have been C. Vivian Anderson, Harry T. 
Wright and Grant Taggart. Contrary to some erroneous 
opinion, this majority of managers and general agents 
is not due to class distinction but rather to basic eco- 
nomics. The only elected officer of the Association, and 
this includes trustees, that receives any financial assist- 
ance is the President. He is reimbursed for his expenses 
only. All the others, like their counterparts in any pro- 
fessional society, not only donate their time to the Asso- 
ciation but they also pay all their traveling, hotel and 
other expenses. Since one of the most important assets 
a life insurance man has is time, being an officer of the 
Association is a luxury that few regular agents can 
afford. There are, however, no cases to our knowledge 
where the agency manager or general agent didn’t serve 
his apprenticeship on the “firing line” before assuming 
his present status. In short, all elected officers, including 
trustees, are qualified by experience to represent the 
rank and file even though all of them may not at present 
be members of it. Equally important, they depend di- 
rectly or indirectly on the production of their men for 
the greater portion of their own income. 

Over the vears the National Association has expanded 
in keeping with the tremendous growth of life insur- 
ance. A listing of appointed committees will indicate 
its current scope of activities: Agents, Associations, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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REPRINTS 
AVAILABLE 


Now: 


from BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 


In an attractive 5!/,”x 8!/.” booklet form—the 
cover is a facsimile reproduction of the News 
cover in two-colors. A valuable advertising piece 
—each reprint will include your name and address 
or advertising message on the front cover. Prices 
vary according to quantity and number of pages 
cf the article. Further information available upon 


request. 
Minimum—500 Copies 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street New York 7, N. Y. 











N.A.L.U.—Continued 


By-Laws, Compensation, Conservation, Convention, 
etc., Extension, Federal Law and Legislation; Field 
Practices, Finance, Functions and Activities: Member- 
ship, Pension Trust, Law and Legislation, Public In- 
formation, Publications, Relations with Attorneys, 
Relations with Other Organizations, Resolutions, Social 
Security, State Law and Legislation,Veterans A ffairs, 
Women Underwriters, etc. As presently constituted, 
the Association covers quite a bit of ground. It should 
be borne in mind, however, that life insurance affects 
practically every man, woman and child in this country, 
directly or indirectly. An organization, to really repre- 
sent the most important part (selling) of such a vital 
business, would of necessity have to be large not only 
in membership but also in activities. 

There you have the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters. It is similar to a labor union as most people 
understand such an organization in about only one thing 
— members of both work. Terms of employment, com- 
pensation, hours, membership, etc. are all different. On 
the other hand, if a comparison was made with the 
American Medical Association or the American Bar 
Association, it would readily be seen that there are sev- 
eral things in common. Compensation is piecemeal, 


hours are variable, incomes fluctuate widely, advance- 
ment depends practically entirely on individual ability, 
there is no compulsion to join the organization and 
those who serve as elected officials usually do so at 
their own expense in both time and money. 
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It is most regrettable that Mrs. Patterson has made 
such charges and (2) that the Regional Labor Board 
in Atlanta has seen fit to consider them for so long a 
period. The Board in time will determine if the charges 
have merit. Should the decision be in the affirmative. 
a compaint will be issued and then a hearing will be 
scheduled. If the case is still around after that, the 
civil courts get their opportunity. The first reaction 
of most people in the business is that the charges are 
not only false but preposterous. The N.A.L.U., how- 
ever, is taking the matter seriously. There are two 
reasons for this: During the last 16 years the federal 
government has reached out more and more to exercise 
control over individuals and organizations. It has had 
to split some hairs and really stretch the imagination 
in some instances in order to do this, but it most always 
seems willing, if not anxious, to spread its tentacles 
further. Secondly, it has taken the Association nearly 
60 years to attain its present stature. [Extended litiga- 
tion, irrespective of its outcome, might do irreparable 
damage to the organization. In addition, there is the 
expense. Contrary to the charges, the Association re- 
ceives no income from companies or other associations 
but depends entirely on membership dues to maintain 
its permanent staff and functions. 

This action by Mrs. Patterson apparently is a cru- 
sade. Most crusades, if successful, prove beneficial to 
someone. In the instant case, however, we fail to see 
how anyone can gain irrespective of the outcome. It 
by some miracle the charges are upheld through the 
various legal levels, will the plaintiff or any agent bene- 
fit? Their contracts with their respective companies 
would be just the same. On the other hand, upholding 
such charges would in all probability mean the dissolu- 
tion of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
as we now know it. Nearly 60 years of voluntary and 
meritorious effort, including some by Mrs. Patterson 
when she was a Committeeman from the Atlanta Asso- 
ciation, would be lost. In view of the time and effort 
it has taken to create the present organization it 1s 
highly questionable whether a new one of similar calibre 
could be put together in our lifetime. The agents on 
the “firing line” now have a national voice in the Asso- 
ciation that carries weight which they would lose in 
the event of dissolution. 

For the last 20 years Mrs. Patterson has earned her 
bread and butter in the life insurance business ( National 
Life of Vermont, State Mutual and currently Reliance 
Life). She has attained a high honor in her chosen 
profession by qualifying for the Chartered Life Under- 
writer designation. The life insurance business—com- 
panies, organizations and individuals—is not perfect. 
Most informed fair-minded people readily point out 
that there is room for improvement in practically all 
phases. All fair-minded people agree, however, that the 
best way to make improvements is constructive not 
destructive action. There is much to be lost and so far 
as we can see, nothing to be gained by “biting the hand 
that feeds you.” If Mrs. Patterson really wants to help 
make the business better, the first step would be to re- 
quest the Board to drop the charges. Her demonstrated 
ability and energy directed along constructive channels 
could be quite influential. 


Best’s Life News 
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THE MANHATTAN LIFE 


ANNOUNCES 


INCREASED LIMITS 


Now in Effect! 


MAXIMUM AMOUNT: $150,000 issued on any one 
life. 


DOUBLE INDEMNITY: $50,000, provided the amount 
of Accidental Death Benefit in The Manhattan Life 
and other companies does not exceed $50,000, includ- 
ing the new issue. 


JUVENILE: Up to $50,000 in all states, except New 
York, where legal limitations govern maximum is- 
suable amount. 


SINGLE PREMIUM POLICIES: ( Participating) 
$30,000 is now the maximum single premium on any 
one life on Whole Life, 10, 15, 20, 25 and 30 Year 
Endowments. 


The $30,000 limit also applies to Single Pre- 
mium Life, Installment Refund and Cash Refund 


Annuities. 
% 


Single Premium Joint and Survivorship Annuities: 
(Two Lives) 


Maximum single premium now $60,000. 


110 PLAN: Combination Single Premium Life (or 
10 to 20 Year Endowment) with Life Annuity (or 
temporary annuity for endowment period) without 
medical examination. Maximum single premium 
now $33,000. (If the premium is $33,000 the insur- 
ance will be $30,000.) 


JUVENILE SINGLE PREMIUM ENDOWMENTS: 
Ages 0-9 inclusive. Premium limit increased to 
$30,000. In New York State these policies are avail- 
able only at ages 5 to 9 for an amount not exceeding 
$5,000 face amount. 


ANNUAL PREMIUM RETIREMENT ANNUITY: New 
premium limits are: Ages 0-20...Twenty $100 an- 
nual premium units. ($2,000) 


Ages 20 to 40...One $100 annual premium unit 
for each year of applicant’s age, i.e., $2,100 at age 21. 


Age 40 and over... Forty $100 annual premium 
units. ($4,000) 


WAIVER OF PREMIUM BENEFIT 


In event of total and permanent disability, effective between ages 5 and 60, is 
included without specific extra charge in all standard life insurance policies. 


of NEw YORK, 


Home Office: 120 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. * Telephone: CIrcle 6-3730 
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MALLER life insurance com- 

panies have many advantages be- 
cause of their size and only one dis- 
advantage—the simple fact that they 
are not as old or as widely known as 
some of their larger competitors, 
according to B. N. Woodson. 

“This disadvantage can be over- 
come by being big where you oper- 
ate,” the Executive Vice President 
of Commonwealth said at the clos- 
ing luncheon of the “Under $150 
Million In Force” group of the 
Agency Management Association 


SMALLER COMPANY ADVANTAGES 


meeting at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel. 

“It may be a lot of fun to have 
agencies from Philadelphia to 
Fresno, and from Oskaloosa _ to 
Tuscaloosa, but there is not much 
profit in it for the small company. 

“What we need to do is become 
big where we operate. We should 
develop our natural territory—our 
home office city, our state and our 
adjacent region. It is nothing short 
of criminal negligence the way the 
home office agency in some cases has 



































Famous in 
Insuranee Cireles 


Wherever insurance men gather the Insurance 
Exchange Building is well known as the great hub of 
| midwestern insurance. Logically, therefore, this key 
location deserves the first consideration of firms 
and individuals in insurance and allied lines seeking 


Chicago office space. Your inquiries are invited. 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 
Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
America’s Greatest Insurance Building 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 


Management Agent 
175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO ¢ 
Telephone WAbash 2-0756 

















been neglected. Some of our com- 
panies have developed home office 
agencies that are nationally known— 
we all should be doing it!” 

Mr. Woodson presented a six- 
point recommendation to the agency 
officers : 

1. Enhance our standard of per- 
sonnel, 

2. Re-examine the geography of 
our operations. 

3. Enhance the appeal of our mer- 
chandise. 

4, Sharpen our mechandising. 

5. Build a stronger, more solid 
sales force. 

6. Enhance our competitive posi- 
tion by improving our earnings, and 
by economies of operations. 

On the subject of merchandising, 
Mr. Woodson recommended more 
use of direct mail, consumer adver- 
tising, smart modern sales appeals 
and attractive policy forms. 

“It is entirely possible to use to 
tremendous advantage radio, bill- 
board, newspaper and direct mail 
advertising when we concentrate our 
operations within a compact region,” 
he said. “Very few of us have used 
these selling tools to full advantage.” 

The speaker paid high tribute to 
the splendid growth of small com- 
panies in recent years. He told his 
audience that under high type man- 
agement the companies can look for- 
ward to “a sound, solid and satisfy- 
ing operation based on development 
of real agencies, career underwriters, 
high production and low turnover. 

“I give you a picture of the future 
which is not visionary, but of great 
vision,’ he said. “A vision of lower 
and lower costs by reason of ever 
diminishing wastage, of greater and 
greater profit to the field force, the 
home office employees, policyholders 
and stockholders. 

“We all must avoid a humble ac- 
ceptance of mediocrity—the willing- 
ness to compromise with less than 
the ideal. The mark of a man or a 
company of great stature is the utter 
contempt for mediocrity, profound 
and absolute unwillingness to com- 
promise with that which is medio- 
cre,” 
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HAT do people really think 
about life insurance? To find 
the answers to that seem- 
ingly simple question a now public 
relations conscious life insurance 
business has conducted numerous 
scientific polls and surveys. In gen- 
eral, the results have been very 
favorable to our business, and cer- 
tainly this reporter has no reason at 
all to find fault with them. Un- 
doubtedly, those surveys have been 
conducted by organizations and inst1- 
tutions that know what they are do- 
ing and have published figures and 
statistics with which there can be no 
argument. 





Real Facts 


Nevertheless, being of a some- 
what skeptical nature, and also be- 
ing of the type that likes to think of 
people as individuals and not as so 
many percentage points of yeses and 
noes, this reporter during recent 
months has been conducting his 
personal survey to find out for him- 
self what the real facts of the life 
insurance business are. To do so, 
alter a rather careful study he 
picked a typical block in a typical 
suburb and talked, om a very in- 
formal basis, with the head of each 
of the twenty-seven households in 
the block about the life insurance 
owned by the members of that family 
and his opinions of life insurance in 
general, 

The approach used was simple and 
direct, and perhaps for that reason 
was effective ; all the calls were made 
in the evening, the introduction con- 
sisted of an explanation that as a 
reporter for a business publication 
he was gathering material for an 
article on the public’s opinion of life 
insurance. Emphasized was the point 
that no selling could or would be 
attempted, and in any article that 
might be written identities would be 
carefully hidden. There are twenty- 
seven families living within the 
block chosen, and with but one 
exception (and for a_ justifiable 
reason, as will be explained later!) 
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by DAVE BEHLING, Editor, Field Notes, 
Northwestern Mutual Life 


a cordial reception was given your 
reporter at each household visited. 
lor lack of space it is impossible 
to write the story of each interview. 
Consequently this report will be 
limited to those interviews of par- 
ticular interest and a summary of 
the opinions and facts gathered. By 
way of early apology it should be 
stated that this article was written 
by one who has spent much of his 
working life in The Northwestern 
and who is bound to the life insur- 
ance business by many warm ties. 
Nevertheless, he has honestly tried 
to be objective and to report an ob- 
jective story. He has made no at- 
tempts to gloss over the unfavorable 
opinions uncovered or, on the other 
hand, to paint in too glowing colors 
the great good that life insurance 
has been to some of the people inter- 
viewed. He has honestly attempted 
to write the story of life insurance as 
it is accepted today in one upper- 
middle-class suburban block! 


The Procrastinating Physician 


The first home visited was a small 
but attractive brick house on a large 
corner lot. The doors of the double 
garage were open and there was a 
car in each stall. A small bicycle and 
a tricycle were parked on the front 
porch; inside the house a radio was 
rather loudly tuned to “Inner Sanc- 
tum.”” The man who answered the 
door bell was a pleasant appearing 
chap of about thirty-seven or eight. 

“Certainly, glad to talk with you” 
he said with a friendly smile, “but 
let’s sit here on the porch; the kids 


will keep blasting that damn radio.” 
And a quarter of an hour later here 
is what I had learned. The young 
man was a doctor, started his prac- 
tice in 1939 and had a rough finan- 
cial time, went into the Army 
Medical Corps early in 1942, re- 
turned to civilian life in 1945 and 
since then has been “making more 
money than he had ever thought pos- 
sible.” He owned $10,000 G.I. life 
insurance, also $2,500 in an eastern 
company—and had two young chil- 
dren, a wife and a mother-in-law 
dependent upon him. Said Dr. A., 
somewhat apologetically, “Life in- 
surance is a good thing, and I know 
I should have more. Next year, 
maybe. What with one thing and 
another, Jane and I had some rather 
tough times for a few years, and 
now that I am making a good in- 
come we are going to enjoy it for a 
while and buy some of the things we 
have always wanted. But next year, 
probably, I will be able to start sav- 
ing money and will put some of it in 
life insurance. What company? Oh, 
aren't there eight or ten good ones? 
Does it really make much difference ? 
The agent who sold me that $2,500 
policy ?>—that was right after I fin- 
ished my internship and got married ; 
I haven’t seen him since. There’s 
the telephone—that means I have 
to go out on a call. Yes, you can 
quote me as saying that life insur- 
ance companies are doing a fine job. 
And next year—next year, sure.” 
On the driveway stood a well- 
polished car of the vintage of 1940. 
The neat, two-story Dutch colonial 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Facts of Life—Continued 


home was freshly painted and the 
lawn had the smooth, velvety ap- 
pearance of a putting green. The 
stocky, upper middle-aged man who 
greeted me was dressed in a sport 
shirt and khaki trousers; he had a 
paint brush in his hand. 

“If you don’t mind my painting 
storm windows while we talk, I will 
be glad to give you my opinion,’”’ he 
said. “It will be a pleasure to talk to 
someone about life insurance who 
isn't trying to sell. That’s the trouble 
with that business—they are always 
trying to sell, sell, sell. And they are 


so damn sure they have the only 
financial answer for most of us. Well, 
they haven’t—life insurance will only 
do half the job. After all, life insur- 
ance is only worth what money is 
worth, and money isn’t worth much 
now. I’m a purchasing agent for 
Company, so I know. 

“T carry a good line of life insur- 
ance.-I’m glad I’ve got it. But I’m 
just as glad that I put only half of 
my savings into life insurance and 
the other half into property. It’s 
been my experience that as the value 
of one goes up, the value of the other 
goes down—they kind of balance 
each other. So regardless of what 











Now for the #64,000 Question! 





(). What is the advantage of 


multiple 


A. 


lines, Mr. Holmes? 


‘“*Why, Professor, it’s just like having three 


paydays every week. My Accident and Health 


clients buy life coverage; my Life clients buy 


Group insurance for their businesses; and 


my Group business supplies me with fresh 


leads 


for more A & H and Life business. 


Multiple lines—Life, Group, and Accident 


and Health give me multiple income.” 


Mr. Holmes has spent 10 years in life under- 


writing. When he says, **Multiple Lines offer 


the greatest earning possibilities,”’ he is 


speaking from experience. That’s why we 


say: **You’re always in business with 
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conditions are when I want to retire 
or die, I won't have to worry. If the 
value of money is down, like it js 
now, property values will be up— 
and if property values are down, 
my Social Security and life insur- 
ance dollars will be worth more to 
me or to my family. 

“My life insurance is carried in 
good companies.—“X” Life, “Y”. 
“Z’, Government Insurance from 
1918 and some group insurance 
through my company. My opinion 
of life insurance companies is good 
—-but I do have one fault to find. 
Some of their agents are pretty bad; 
they talk in generalities when what | 
want are facts. As a_ purchasing 
agent | want to know exactly what 
an agent offers and why I should 
buy from him rather than from any- 
one else. Darn few are able to give 
me a good reason.” 


Strictly Impersonal Benefits 


It was a gloomy, foggy evening 
when I rang the door bell of the 
lower flat of a rather commonplace 
duplex. The bell was apparently 
ignored fos a few minutes, although 
the front room was lighted. Then, 
however, a_ grey-haired elderly 
woman came to the door and | was 
greeted with “Here’s your forty 
cents, young man. Oh, excuse me, | 
thought you were the paper boy- 
he always collects about this time on 
Friday nights—and I don’t see very 
well. You would like to talk about 
life insurance ? Oh, yes—please come 
in—but you will have to speak rather 
loud because I don’t hear as well as 
I used to. I’m nearly 80, you know.” 

Mrs. A. was glad to talk about life 


insurance, or, for that matter, about: 


anything else because she was lonely. 
Her story, while not at all unusual, 
is worth reporting as an excellent 
example of the value of our product. 
Mrs. A. is a widow; she has two 
sons, one is an Army officer with 
our occupation forces in Japan, and 
the other is living in New York. 
Her husband died in 1933 and left 
her the duplex in which she is liv- 
ing and “checks each month from 
two life insurance companies.”’ 
Said Mrs. A. “What with the rent 
from the upper flat and those insur- 
ance checks, I make out very com- 
fortably. I am so grateful for those 
checks—my boys don’t have to 
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worry about me at all. I have every- 
thing I want—I even save some- 
thing for my boys for when I go. 
Of course, I. don’t tell them; they 
wouldn’t like it. What do I think 
about life insurance companies? 
Well, I really don’t know anything 
about them. No, not even about the 
two companies that I get my checks 
from. How could I? The man who 
sold Will, that’s my husband, his 
last policy was his best friend, but 
now he’s gone, too—and since Will’s 
death you are the first man who 
has talked to me about life insurance. 
My checks come promptly every 
month, but I don’t hear anything 
ese from those companies. Now 
that I think of it, isn’t that queer ? 
Maybe, someday, they will have 
someone bring the checks.” 


Not To Be Quoted, But — 


The rather stout man was.carry- 
ing a table from his front porch to 
the open doored garage. Although it 
was a mild October evening he was 
wearing canvas gloves and a heavy 
sweater. ““Tomorrow is Halloween” 
he said, in response to my ‘Good 
Evening.” “And while the kids in 
this neighborhood are usually pretty 
well-behaved, I don’t believe in 
taking chances. Life insurance— 
well, I’ve been uninsurable for quite 
some time, but if you would like 
my opinions, sure, that won't cost 
me anything !” 

Mr. X. is a C.P.A., specializing in 
tax accounting. He is associated with 
the only. organization of its kind in 
the country, and spends most of his 
time auditing the tax books of large 
corporations. 

In view of his occupation it is not 
strange that Mr. X. should say, 
“Life insurance companies are abso- 
lutely to be depended upon. Some 
years ago I had an opportunity to 
check the records of one of them in 
regard to the earnings of farms it 
owned and operated. Even though 
a routine check, it was still a waste 
of my time. As a matter.of fact I 
think they really leaned a little 
backward in arriving at the tax that 
was payable. Yes, it’s a very fine 
company. 

“However, it’s my opinion that 
some of the life insurance that has 
been sold for tax purposes is going 
to cause trouble for the purchasers 
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“Hear those angry murmurs from the crowd, Ref? How are you fixed 
for insurance?” 


Bankerslifemen 


Have Answers 


To Life’s Tougher Problems 


The threats of murder shouted at a referee may not indicate 
any real danger to his life. However, Bankerslifemen are 
aware of the actual ever-present threats to life and so the 
gag line above does have significance. 


For every situation that threatens a prospect with either 
dying too soon or living too long, the Bankerslifeman has 
the answers. They are contained in the wide range.of life 
insurance contracts which Bankers Life writes . . . and the 
knowledge of how to apply these contracts which the 
Bankers/ifeman has learned through training and experience. 
This same combination of knowing how to utilize to the best 
advantage the superior contracts he has to offer provides the 
Bankers/ifeman with the answers for his own success. 


Because he does have sound answers to life’s tougher prob- 
lems, you will find the typical Bankers/ifeman the kind of 
life underwriter you like to know as a friend, fellow worker, 


or competitor. 


Bankers /2/e CoMPANY 


DES 


MOINES 





in the future. Even we don't know 
what the tax laws are even likely to 
be in the future. In my opinion there 
are very few attorneys. and far fewer 
life insurance men who are qualified 
to give advice on taxes. As a-matter 
of fact, if it were not for my position 
you could quote me directly as say- 
ing that there are far too many:men 
in ‘both fields who have that little 
knowledge of taxation that is more 
dangerous than is no knowledge: at 
all. 


“ 


“Now don’t get me wrong. When 
purchased and carried for the right 
reason there is nothing that can take 
the place of life insurance. My poli- 
cies are my best property, and [| 
wish I had more. But the man or 
the corporation who buys life insur- 
ance for tax avoidance purposes, 
even though presently allowable, is 
only fooling himself. I have seen too 
many past loopholes plugged up to 
think otherwise.” 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Policy Rates & Data—THE MOST FACTS ABOUT MO 
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Edition 
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» Settlement Options 





“HOW TO SELL IT” is the keynote! 


LIFE INSURANCE 
COURANT 


“The National Magazine of 
Life Insurance Selling” 





LET'S BE HUMAN 


HE subject, “Let’s Be Human,” 
particularly as it relates to 
: Agency management, poses 
_problems both as to policy and to 
" practice, the correct solution of which 
is the primary responsibility of good 
management. As Agency Men you 
are an increasingly vital part of the 
management of your company. Your 
search for the better way in human 
leadership has become your most 
urgent and most important activity. 
Only a hermit who keeps himself 
hidden in a cave can possibly escape 
the necessity of dealing with other 
people. 

The world’s progress in the past 
hundred years has been in the area 
of mechanics, but the progress of 
the next hundred years will be in the 
field of humanics. 

Machines can make mistakes but 
men cannot-—at least that has been 
the concept of the machine age,—but 
things are changing. 


Cleavage Exists 


It is far more important to con- 
sider the proper handling of human 
beings than it is the most delicate of 
all machines. A fraction of improve- 
ment in the proper treatment of 
human beings is more important than 
all of the perfections of mechanical 
improvements. 

In our New York Life Home 
‘Office, we have hundreds of me- 
chanics assigned to machine main- 
tenance to repair machines when 
they make a mistake and break 
down. 

For example, we quite justifiably 
have in our own Home Office Build- 
ing a staff of about 400 engineers, 
mechanics, guards and other people 
whose duties are confined to main- 
taining our Home Office structure 
and yet the human maintenance de- 
partment of our vast agency force 
(our Managers and Assistant Man- 
agers) numbers about one-half of 
the physical maintenance crew of 


our Home Office. 


For May, 1949 


by DUDLEY DOWELL, 
Vice President, 
New York Life Insurance Company 


Too often the human and natural 
egocentricity of life insurance sales 
management leads it to assume that 
its view of itself and the Company 
is the identical view held by the field 
force. Admittedly one of the dis- 
turbing phenomenon of the life 
insurance business today, when 
viewed objectively, is the degree of 
cleavage between companies and 
their field forces. 

But we are not alone in this. Man- 
agement and labor in many busi- 
nesses are restive and _ turbulent. 


Increasingly, then, the success of 
management will depend far more 
upon knowledge and skill in human 
administration than upon technical 
ability. 

The day may not be distant when 
anyone unadapted to or untrained in 
the specific skills of man-manage- 
ment, simply will not be able to 
acquire or hold a supervisory post. 

Someone has well defined a 
leader as “‘a man who supplies what 
his followers lack.” If all Agents had 
no human weaknesses, if they were 
always calm and considerate, capable, 
industrious and enthusiastic, they 


would never require assistance and 
leadership. But the day you became 
a Manager you ceased being the 
“patient.” You became instead the 
doctor, necessarily endowed with 
all of the poise, tolerance and direc- 
tive skill which that responsibility 
demands. (in my remarks, the 
terms Manager and General Agent 
are synonymous and since you call 
yourselves the Life Managers of 
Chicago, then perhaps the term 
Manager is the easier one to use. ) 

However, there is another side to 
management, embodying to some ex- 
tent a few spiritual factors which are 
not acquired by learning, but must 
be part of the leader’s nature—and 
it is these qualities that create 
harmony in an office and inspire 
men to excel themselves. 


Deal with Causes 


We must go beyond the mere 
mechanics of management until we 
reach those sources of power within’ 
the agent which will win his loyality, 
challenge his interest and develop 
his desire to cooperate. We must 
deal with causes rather than effects. 
We must seek to find and analyze 
those sources of power within men 
which determine their behavior 
patterns. 

[ am sorry for any Manager who 
says, “I’m a square-shooter ... | 
treat all agents alike. I play no 
favorites! They’re all the same to 
me.” There must, of course, be 
fairness in all our actions which as- 
sures just treatment—but you can 
never in your job treat every man 
alike. What's a square deal for one 
man, may be wrong for another. 
The little that differentiates one 
from another is of supreme impor- 
tance. If you treat all men alike, 
then you are unfair and unjust to 
most. 

We must learn to work more with 
the individual. That is more fun, 
and after all, individual treatment is 


(Continued on page 54) 





COMBINATION COMPANIES 


Spring Conference 


HARLES G. TAYLOR, Ex- 
ecutive Vice President, Metro- 
politan, will be the guest speaker at 
the Spring Conference for Combina- 
tion companies of the Agency Man- 
agement Association, it has been 
announced by Guilford Dudley, Jr., 
Chairman. 
Mr. Taylor will address the group 
on Wednesday afternoon, May 25, 


the second day of the three-day an- 
nual meeting to be held at The Cav- 
alier, Virginia Beach, Virginia. His 
topic will be “Our Obligation to the 
Institution of Life Insurance.” 

Mr. Dudley, Vice President, Life 
& Casualty Insurance Company of 
Tennessee, and his committee have 
arranged a program centered on the 
theme, “The Job of the Agency 
Department.” 

Approximately i00 executives of 
42 member Combination companies 
are expected to attend. As in pre- 








PRESENTING 


ie 38th actual BO eee, 


OF 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Showing Condition as of December 31, 1948 





ASSETS 
i) i Ce. -csseasecs $ 705,376.16 

Dt ptt etadeeceeoeence 9,611,752.65 
U. S. Gover 

ment "$7, 920,575.49 
State, County, 

Municipa 1,387, 874.07 
Public U Phity 

and Indus- 

SEEMS cccce 303,303.09 
Eee ee eae n nine 1,805,280.59 
Real Estate Owned ; 867 .728.56 

Home - 
Prope 780,000.00 
For on 
rposes 49,862.50 
R. E. Sales 
Contracts 37,866.06 
First Mortgage Loans .. 9,857,159.40 
Farm 
Properties 1,136,187.71 
Cit roper- 
— eee 8.720,971.69 
Loans Secured by I Legal 
Reserves on Policies .. 1,208,294.17 
Interest Due and Accrued 93,762.95 
Net Premiums in Process 
Oe SED cccceccccs 409,232.57 
Total Admitted Assets .. $24,558,587.05 


Paid to Living Policy Owners and 
Beneficiaries During 1948 


$904,084.83 


we had on De 
ecember 


R. L. Burns 
President 


Dt hi. gchiaseteabadeces 454,603.12 
Credits to Policyowners 
Left with ae me ll on 
Deposit at Interest . 935,421.74 
Reserve for Taxes ........ 80,000.00 
—— Claims Due and Un- 
PS ¢66@eettéeadoeeoecc None 
Death Claims Reported 
but Proof Not Completed 
on or fore December 
. nD: weeaeéeeneececs 42,118.74 
Premiums and Interest 
Paid in Advance ...... 627,852.99 
Special Funds ing to 
Policyowners in 1949 .. 10,030.25 
All Other Liabilities ..... 24,796.34 
BEE Gcdccdesedsioseorecc 1,000,000.00 
DD. ecdebanteseescocce 800,000.00 
Total Liabilities .. $24,558,587.05 


Insurance in Force December 31, 1948— $105,71 1,198.00 


For the Protection of Compan 
it ar 


$20,516,444.33 


This amount is more than required by law. 


THE FARMERS & BANKERS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Wichita, Kansas 


Frank B. Jacobshagen 
Vice Pres.-Secy. 


LIABILITIES 


Legal Reserve on 
Dt dsthh tednnes ones $20,583,763.87 
Reserve to Provide for 
Fluctuation of Mortality 
and Market Value of As- 





Paid to Living Policy Owners and 
Beneficiaries Since Organization 


$22,324,684.93 


Polic 
State o 


Owners 
Kansas, 


J. H. Stewart, Jr. 
Vice Pres.-Treas. 














vious years, emphasis at the Spring 


Conference will be on the forum type 
of discussion in which members of 
the audience are invited to describe 
their companies’ experiences in the 
held under discussion. 

A major feature of the Conference 
will be an “Idea-of-the-Year” ex. 
hibit. Companies are now submit- 
ting to Association headquarters 
their most successful ideas for im- 
provement in supervision, training, 
debit management and all other fields 
relating to the job of the agency 
department. 


Committee Members 


Members of the Combination 
Companies Committee serving with 
Mr. Dudley are: H. P. Anderson, 
Vice President, Life of Virginia; 
Orville E. Beal, C.L.U., Vice Presi- 
dent, Prudential; Cecil J. North, 
Vice President, Metropolitan ; John 
F. Ruehlmann, Vice President, 
Western and Southern; Frank P. 
Samford, President, Liberty Na- 
tional; Malcolm C. Young, Second 
Vice President, John Hancock. 


$150,000,000 ASSN. 


Trentman Chairman 


H. TRENTMAN, Execu- 
etive Vice President, Occi- 


dental of North Carolina, was elected 
Chairman for the coming year of 
the Committee For Companies Un- 
der 150 Million Dollars In Force at 
the conclusion of the meeting of this 
group of companies of the Agency 
Management Association. 

Mr. Trentman succeeds Harry S. 
McConachie, Vice President and 
Superintendent of Agencies, Ameri- 
can Mutual Life, who has served as 
Chairman during the past year. 

Other new members of the com- 
mittee elected were: James E. 
Scholefield, Vice President, North 
American Life and Casualty ; Lyman 
C. Baldwin, Agency Vice President, 
Security Life and Accident and 
Ralph Lounsbury, President, Bank- 
ers Life of Mt. Clare, New Jersey. 

They succeed J. Harry Wood, 
Executive Vice President, Paul Re- 
vere, and Mr. McConachie. One 
new member was added to the Com- 
mittee this year. 
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NE of the most shocking 
One to me about the 

L.I.A.M.A. School last July 
was that for many years I had con- 
sidered my method of training new 
men as unique; that my training 
program was so far superior to other 
agencies that it behooved me to keep 
that training process a deep, dark 
secret. At the L.I.A.M.A. School I 
learned that everything we were 
doing was already being done by 
everyone else, and that they were 
doing many things I had never 
thought of. 

It occurred to me that any small 
contribution which I might make 
to this meeting would lie in telling 
you what we actually do in training 
our first year men. It is a picture of 
just one normal agency’s operation. 
I am hopeful that you men will call 
me up, or drop me a line, telling me 
where you believe we are weak, that 
we may become increasingly able to 
fulfill the responsibility which is 
ours in bringing men through to a 
more successful life insurance career. 
At the same time, if there is any 
gimmick in this talk which may be 
helpful to one or two of you, | 
will have considered the time well 
spent. 


Subject 


Let’s start out on the assumption 
that we have just an average man 
this first year. During the recruit- 
ing process he has formed the be- 
lief that he is beginning the kind of a 
job he wants. 

1. He has a job in a growing bust- 
ness. 

2. He has a job, when he’s estab- 
lished, in a business that depres- 
sions, change of ownership, change 
of buying habits, fancies of the peo- 
ple or new inventions cannot wipe 
out. 

3. He has a job where a man 
can shape his own future. 

4. He has a job that offers an 
owner's interest. 

5. He has a job where increasing 
age is no bar. 
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6. He has a job that carries a pen- 
sion against later years. 

We next establish more immediate 
objectives : 

1. Financial. 

a. What is the new man’s budget ? 
This must include cost of business 
operation. We can't run a happy 
agency, we can't train men to sell a 
sound financial philosophy if they 
are potential financial bankrupts. If 
in our judgment his capacity does 
not measure up to his budget re- 
quirements we won't hire him. We 
feel it a disservice to the man and 





Mr. Harper began his life insurance 
career 20 years ago upon graduation by 
the University of Illinois. With prelim- 
inary training in Group Insurance, fol- 
lowed by considerable Salary Allotment 
work, he sold with a rate book on straight 
commission for seven years right through 
the Depression. During this period he was 
one of the leading producers of his 
company. 

Selected for additional responsibility, 
he became a Supervisor in January 
1938, gaining experience in leading 
agencies. In 1940 he was made Manager 
in Philadelphia and brought that Agency 
from 2Ist to Ist place in two years. 

He served in the Navy during the War 
as an Air Combat Intelligence Officer, 
with a hitch overseas. Returning from the 
service, he has again built his Agency to 
the top spot. His community service in 
civic and religious affairs are well-known. 











poor financial operation to paint a 
rosy picture of high earnings, when 
it is beyond the realm of considered 
risk. The new man is given a “F1- 
nancing Card” with quotas broken 
down monthly over a_ two-year 
period itemizing: 

1. Issued business. 

2. Paid premiums. 

3. Commissions. 

4. The advance limit. 

This system is no more than giv- 
ing a man today a share of his future 
commissions, with the Manager tak- 
ing a financial gamble the first few 
months. I expect to lose some money 
on some men every year. So what? 





by GORDON K. HARPER, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Phoenix Mutual, Philadelphia 


We can afford it. There are more 
Managers and General Agents than 
there are Million Dollar Producers. 
The big point is that the new man 
must know where he stands at all 
times. 

b. First Year Accomplishment— 
Objective. 

The second objective is to out- 
line the expected result of the first 
year of his professional development. 
We picture to the man, and to our- 
selves, what he is expected to be like 
one year hence: 


1. We expect him to be tremen- 
dously enthusiastic about his pos- 
sibilities in the life insurance busi- 
ness at the end of that year. 


2. We expect his skills to be de- 
veloped to the point that he knows 
he has mastered a procedure of time 
control, prospecting, and a sales pres- 
entation which works. At the end of 
a year, he will know that any time 
he has five good interviews he will 
have at least one sale. He will know 
the type of business that he enjoys 
writing and the type of prospect 
with whom he works best. He has 
seen in his own actual operation suf- 
ficient fundamental factors so that 
he can sit down and work out a 
mathematical formula to determine 
his future income and success. 


3. We expect him to be somewhat 
familiar with all phases of advanced 


underwriting. 
c. The Two Weeks’ Training 
Class. 


Our new men are trained in classes 
for a solid two weeks, three or four 
men to a class. Each man is given 
a typewritten schedule of the sub- 
jects to be covered with the definite 
time allocated to each subject. The 
first week 9-5 in preparation for 
the State examination, with addi- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tional stress laid on prospecting. 
One afternoon of that first week they 
are actually out in the field prospect- 
ing with an “organized idea talk” on 
prospecting—not a word for word 
presentation. This talk works and 
gives the man a feeling of accom- 
plishment and an enthusiastic belief 
in the training program, for they 
see that the material presented actu- 
ally works. That afternoon in the 
field has been most valuable. They 
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begin to get the “‘feel’’ of intangible 
selling. The second week is primarily 
drill on package selling. We have a 
definite sales pac with which the 
men are required to be familiar. 
During that week we sell the men 
on the value of dress rehearsal and 
clinic operation. I would gladly give 
you a resume of the two weeks’ con- 
centrated training schedule, but I 
would be wasting your time, for all 
of you men follow exactly the same 
pattern. 

d. After Training Class. 

After the training class is over. 
we move the new man along a set 
schedule with supervision best dis- 
cussed under the broad classification 
of : 

1. Office supervision, and 

2. Field supervision. 

1. Office Supervision, or 
Help. 

This supervision is all group help. 
such as group get-togethers, charts 
and records. Like a conscience, it 
touches the Junior at every point of 
his operation, at every turn, every 
day. Although a big time saver 
covering an entire group at one blow, 
we have experienced the danger of 
too much time in the office and have 
cut it down for the most part to an 
absolute minimum. 

a. Group Get-togethers. 

This covers meetings, conferences, 
clinics and dress rehearsals. The 
D.L.B. Agent’s Service of 40 quizzes 
is taken by all men in the agency. 

The new man has a morning group 
get-together every day for the first 
three weeks. 

On Monday he comes to our regu- 
lar Agency Meeting covering gen- 
eral announcements. This meeting is 
later broken up into two sections, 
Juniors and Seniors. (Seniors hav- 
ing been in the Agency two years. ) 

Every other weekday during this 
first three weeks he reports for an 
hour in the morning. This is pri- 
marily a discussion of the previous 
day’s activity. On the Junior black- 
board is listed: 


Mass 


Hours Attempts Calls 


Approach Closing Prospect. 
I 


A “closing interview” is when an ap- 
plication has been spoiled. 

To save time, each Junior puts his 
record on the board before the meet- 
ing. This information has been listed 
in his “Business Manager” the night 
before. We use the “Honest Jolin” 
idea to select the man to outline his 
activity of the day before. Care is 
taken not to make the Junior feel 
that he is “on the pan.” Criticisms 
are called for from the others who 
have been taking notes. 

On Friday morning, the meeting 
is three hours long. This is the in- 
formal practice and drill session 
approaches, presentations, program- 
ming, surveys, prospecting, etc. are 
covered. We move the men into ad- 
vanced work as fast as their capac- 
ity permits. For example, we coach 
a new man who has a package policy 
to deliver, to make that delivery with 
a programming presentation to fit 
his new client. The interest of the 
other Juniors is keen with current, 
real, live situations to work on. 

b. Charts. 

Our new Juniors soon become 
interested in our charts of agency 
activity. These keep the score ot 
progress publicly. Two are C.W.?. 
and M.P.L., sticker charts. The sec- 
ond two are blackboard numbers: 
In the Junior room we have the run- 
ning report of daily activity I just 
mentioned. In the Senior room we 
list in chalk “Business This Month 
So Far.” Chart number five has 
proven most valuable—*“$50,000. 
each, the Ist 10 weeks.” It looks 
like this: 

$5,000 $10,000 $15,000 $20,000 
Jones Etc 
Dec. 3 Dec. 10 Dec. 17 Dec. 24 
Black — Submitted 
B 


Red — R.D. or 
Yellow — H.O. 


business 
place 
rejection 
Those Juniors who write $50,000. 
with at least $25,000. placed in their 
first 10 weeks, win a free trip to 
the Home Office at my expense. 
This has been a good investment. 
The men have been in the field long 
enough to know what it’s all about, 
Prospects Business 


Ints. nts. Ints. 





Jones T 














Weekend 





An “attempt” 


is a trip made to see a prospect who is not in, 


A “call” is a personal contact that does not develop into an interview. 


An “approach interview” 
A “closing interview” 


is a fact-finding or first interview that has no close, 
is when an application has been spoiled. 
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and derive considerable benefit and 
inspiration from that trip. 
c. Records. 


1. Business Manager. Kept daily 
—report weekly. These records help 
him answer the questions: 

a. Where have I been? 

b. What did I do? 

c. Where am I going? 

2. Manager’s Control Book, which 
includes a Master Business Manager 
—ofhce tabulation. 

3. Cashier’s usual complete busi- 
ness records. 

2. Field Supervision or Individual 
Help. 

To my mind, nothing takes the 
place of field supervision. All of 
us need guidance and stimulation. 
The combination of: 

1. High intelligence. 

2. Great sales ability, and 

3. Self-driving power, is rarely 
found, 

Although essential, the best re- 
port system in the world, added to 
ottice conferences, cannot tell an ac- 
curate story of a salesman’s “sales 
methods.” Your experience and 
background are tremendously help- 
ful to the new man, but it is only 
through field work, in my opinion, 
where you can be truly effective. 
In many cases a salesman does not 
know that he needs help. In some 
cases his pride prevents him from 
asking for field assistance. If you 
were teaching a man to drive an 
automobile, telling is one thing, but 
showing him how it is done under 
actual conditions, plus having him 
do it, make the best combination. 
It would be stupid to take a man 
down town in the midst of heavy 
traffic and put him on his own. That 
first week is a most important week 
for field supervision. You recognize 
the situation : 

During the class, office detail has 
piled up and the other Juniors and 
Seniors want your time. It would 
be simple to let the new Juniors 
stumble around for three or four 
days while you get “caught up”, but 
you know that your new Junior and 
his good wife have been saturated 
with Life Insurance theory and fun- 
damentals for two to four weeks. 
They’ve discussed prospecting and 
sales presentations ‘til they’re blue 
in the face. They now want, expect, 
and deserve action. He wants to see 


(Continued on the next page) 
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The intense training of today’s 
airline pilots assures your confi- 
dence in air travel. Thoroughly 
schooled in the latest precaution- 
ary techniques, the captains of 
modern aircraft are perfectionists 
of performance. 

By specialized training of em- 
ployees, the Affiliated National 
Hotels have earned the’ confi- 
dence of their guests. Patrons of 
these famous hotels register with 
assurance of superior service, 
constant courtesy and comfort- 
able accommodations. 











AFFILIATED NATIONAL HOTELS 
HOTEL ADMIRAL SEMMES ... 2.6.6.5 ec nuns Mobile 
THOMAS JEFFERSON .......... Birminghom 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
HOTEL WASHINGTON .... 2... .0sccecs Washington 
INDIANA 
OO Indionopolis 
LOUISIANA 
Eee GED coocdecoccecesenscese New Orleans 
See EE bab cceecececenseces New Orleans 
NEBRASKA 
HOTEL PAXTON .....cccccccnce peeecccees Omeoha 
MEXICO 
Pe Ge on nceacanssoonnsanceesees Clovis 
MOTEL ALDRIDGE... ..... cc ccc ccccenenss Wewoka 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOTEL WADE MAMPTON............... Columbia 
MOTEL STEPHEN F. AUSTIN .........00000- Austin 
Pe Da écebcesbesooeseedsosel Beoumont 
HOTEL BROWNWOOD ...... cc ccecucs Brownwood 
DE Si acnabsecetecsoceeeseooeenl Dallas 
Dn Uiibs.dectecéboccceseeescces El Paso 
i i bade peactesdéceoesasbs Fort Worth 
MOTEL BUCCANEER. .... 2.0 ccccceccss 
Eee Galveston 
Dk ee Sn sccocsccoesceccel Gatveston 
CORONADO COURTS ....... 6. cc cccuns Galveston 
JACK TAR COURT HOTEL.............. Golveston 
Ee 
ieinaitenciieiitts occa 
VIRGINIA 
HOTEL MOUNTAIN LAKE.......... Movnteain Loke 
Spee GUNS. ccccccccecccocece . Norfolk 





New Man—Continued 


the classroom theory work. He wants 
a sale. In some cases he is over- 
confident of his ability to make that 
sale; others are unduly frightened. 
In either case, field supervision is 
important. 

The procedure of this joint field 
work activity is quite simple. It’s 
nothing more than a normal, good 
day’s work without any undue press- 
ing. Care is taken to use the standard 
sales material which he has learned. 
It gives the Junior confidence in 
himself and the material with which 
he has to work. We try to make as 
much fun out of our selling experi- 
ence as possible. We get rebuffs, 
sure, but we laugh them off and 
explain it in terms of the law of 
average. In our Agency joint field 
work either produced or placed about 
20% of Junior business in the first 
10 weeks; 10% of the first six 
months, and 5% in the mrst 12 
months. This joint field work re- 
duces the number of individual 
office conferences, for | find that you 
can get much closer to your Junior 
when the two of you are out in the 
mud. It proves your sincere interest 
in him. To augment his income, and 
at the same time keep him on his 
“bread and butter’ track, we have 
developed in our Agency two special- 
ized departments — one Pension 
Trusts, the other Estate Planning. 
Our new man sets up an appoint- 
ment for the expert, who handles 
the complete case on a 50-50 basis. 
Our Pension Trust expert paid for 
$4,500,000 last year; our Estate 
Planning expert has written over a 
million. 

I believe that we have a happy 
Agency and we'll try to continue 
giving every man a chance to de- 
velop as far as he wants to and his 
capacity permits. 

I well remember the advice of one 
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of my good friends and policyholders 
ten years ago when I went into the 
management side of the business. He 
said, “Gordon, whatever you do 
don’t lose your touch in life insur- 
ance selling. There is considerable 
turnover in sales management and 
very few continue that work until 
they are 65 years of age.”’ I have 
seen many managers who did not go 
back, but went forward again into 
personal production. Although this 
joint field work is of great value to 
your new man his first year 1n the 
business, it also enables you to keep 
your hand in so far that if later on, 
through choice or otherwise, it were 
your job to pick up the rate book 
again, you would not be in too bad a 
spot. 

In closing, may I say that fofmu- 
lating this process of bringing the 
new man through his first year, a 
process that will almost cause him 
to succeed in spite of himseli—he 
gets caught in the sweep of action 
—reminds me of the story of the 
little boy whose mother had been 
trying and trying to get him to take 
castor oil. His parting shot was, 
“Okay, I'll take it, but I won't do 
anything !”” 





STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the April 

edition the following companies 
have expanded as indicated : Bankers 
Union (Colo.) in Kansas; Confed- 
eration Life (Ont.) in Ohio; Con- 
tinental Assurance (Ill.) in Quebec; 
Credit Life (Ohio) in Nevada and 
North Dakota; Cuna Mutual 
(Wisc.) in Quebec; Dominion Life 
(Ont.) in Ohio; Lincoln Mutual 
(Neb.) in Washington ; Pan-Amer- 
ican (La.) in Maryland; Provident 
Indemnity Life (Pa.) in Ohio; 
Southern Farm Bureau (Miss.) in 
‘Tennessee. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 


Picture Taking— Without a Camera 


of their financial status. They 

may have accumulated some 
Government Bonds (and reluctantly 
have cashed a few in the past year), 
possibly some real estate, and Life 
Insurance that they don’t fully rea- 
lize the value of. The biggest job 
that I think we have in this business 
is to get them to take time out to 
look at their own financial situation 
in order to get a well-focused picture 
of what they need to always be 
solvent. An exposure of all their as- 
sets to date after a study of their 
needs leads to the final group picture 
in their Album of Estate Planning, 
showing the rearrangement that 
high-lights the best that can be ob- 
tained from their present holdings 
together with the solution that only 
Life Insurance can fulfill. Is it any 
wonder that Life Underwriting is 
such a thrill? My hobby is photogra- 
phy, without a camera—trying to 
bring estates “out-of-focus” into a 
clear cut picture of just what it 
will jook like when settling-up time 
comes. And now while the interested 
parent is the picture of health is the 
time to look into this album very 
seriously. 


Ba parents have a clear picture 


A Good Question 


And how can I, as an Insurance 
Agent—just another saleswoman 
get a person who doesn’t know me 
interested in wanting such a clear 
picture? Well, this is what I am 
constantly working on and I miss up 
on a lot of people that I think would 
like this help if I could just present 
it under the right circumstances. I 
call on a number of folks before 
I find one who is willing and ready 
to take the time. Some people want 
to add more Life Insurance “just 
in case” and never care what distri- 
bution is made of it by the Bene- 
ficiary. Some KNOW their families 
will get along on what they have 
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by HELEN TALL, C.L.U. 


accumulated and don’t want to go 
any further into the subject than 
that. Fortunately, however, there 
are still others who do want to know 
the best possible arrangement for 
the welfare of their families. My 
problem is to find this last group of 
people with the least possible waste 
of time, and to approach them with 
the confidence that I can really be 
of assistance to them. 

I don't know of any better way to 
find such folks than to get out and 
ask every one | know—telling them 
my objective. I am building nests 
of clients—in two schools, in a manu- 
facturing company and in a neigh- 
borhood near my home. These are 
grand timesavers. The fathers who 
are interested in Cubbing—the Den- 
Mothers too and Brownie Scout 
Leaders know which are the parents 





Mrs. Tall, a representative of the New 
England Mutual in Baltimore, Md., has been 
in the business nearly 20 years. She is one 
of those enterprising individuals who is main- 
taining a home, bringing up a family and 
having a successful career in selling life in- 
surance. In her "spare" time she has acquired 
her C.L.U. Degree. As a family woman, she 
specializes in that class of clientele with par- 
ticular emphasis on estate planning. She has 
been a member of the Women's '/4 Million 
Club for the last two years. 


’ 


who “Care.” It is so nich easier 
to call on people that you feel you 
have a chance of getting interested 
than just a bunch of names. And I 
find that if I can find one person in 
each nest who approves of my way 
of doing business that I can say 
“You don’t mind if I say that you 
will be glad to recommend me if the 
prospect should want to ask you, do 
you ?” 


Right Time 


Having found the people I want to 
call on, so much depends upon meet- 
ing them under favorable conditions. 
Having a sense of the best time to 
approach them is developed from 
experience and [| like to make it easy 
for them to say that this is not the 
right time. Finally they themselves 
admit that no time is the right time, 
so they might as well make a definite 
appointment. Either their plans are 
focused as clearly as they can be in 
which case they will be proud to have 
this confirmed; or if they are not it 
is now the time to see what can be 
done about it. I have just brought an 
old client’s estate picture into focus 
and I am amazed at the increased 
income I can get out of the same 
policies, for his family in the years 
they will need this income the most. 
I don’t hestitate to tell the prospect 
about this and similar cases that 
might arouse his curiosity as to what 
I could suggest for him. I am trying 
to improve my telephone technique 
so that I can see the Prospect at a 
time convenient for him. I have a 
more confident approach when [| 
know he is expecting me and [ get 
right into the “picture” of what he 
is trying to accomplish, money-wise, 
for his family and for himself. 

With the “Go” sign that the 
prospect will have a look at my 
Album of Estate Planning, I start on 
the first picture “Needs to be Sol- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


vent.”’ A discussion of costs of food, 
shelter, clothing, education and pleas- 
ures that his money is now going 
for and to what extent these needs 
will have to continue to be met should 
he step out permanently—the mini- 
mum number of years such needs 
will continue—whether there are any 
special circumstances to take into 
consideration such as a sickly wife or 
crippled child or dependent elderly 
persons—the birthdates of all con- 
cerned and the year of school each 
child is in. These are recorded on 
memo paper as we talk informally 
but seriously. 

Then comes the Exposure of 
“assets to date.’”’ If his policies are 
not accessible I go ahead on the data 
he tells me about them, even though 
I may have to make adjustment in 
figures later. This saves time as | 
want to get a picture of ideas before 
the prospect as soon as possible. I 
talk in round figures and make a 
tentative program anyhow until I 
know just how interested he is, as 
I find a very simple presentation that 
he can understand as he looks at it is 
more conducive to action. In order 
to get this picture into focus I include 
every kind of asset; business inter- 
ests, company pensions and benefit 
plans. If he is under Social Security 
I ask how many years and his salary 
over those years. It is then easy to 


swing into what his present salary 
is both before and after taxes—the 
chances for increases or decreases in 
salary and whether any educational 
or other trusts have been or are 
likely to be set up. I ask whether 
the wife has income of her own and 
what her earning ability is, and what 
the chances are for either of them 
to inherit any sums of money. Some- 
times because of the pressure of time 
I am not able to get all this informa- 
tion, in which case I try to go back 
and explain the importance of it 
before making any recommendations. 
Too many times I have learned this 
lesson. I can let the prospect buy 
insurance when I don’t have the com- 
plete data, but the transaction is 
never as satisfactory to me. 


The Wife 


After the pictures above have 
been taken, I ask the prospect if he 
would rather talk such plans over 
with his wife, or if he takes complete 
responsibility for this part of their 
financial planning. I ask if when I 
am in her neighborhood he would 
mind my stopping in to meet his 
wife. Sometimes he is very glad for 
me to; others he prefers to handle 
the whole situation himself. I believe 
that it is my responsibility to her as 
the major beneficiary to have her 
know what plans are being made for 
her, and especially so if it develops 
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On a Bigger Scale 


Capitol Life Agency Managers and 
their Field Underwriters are discov- 
ering that the West is a vastly pro- 
ductive area. Prospects are brighter 


in a young, vigorous land! 


Consult with us on 


our profit-building Q-V-S Contract. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


CLARENCE J. DALY Pres. G. A. L’ ESTRANGE Vice Pres. & Agency Director 


Home ofFICE DENVER, COLORADO 


that the plans are not as adequate 
as they could be based on their in- 
come. However, this requires tact- 
ful handling. In some cases where 
the husband felt his responsibility 
was to buy more insurance knowing 
that his wife would object, I have 
kept the policies in my files for a 
couple of years until the occasion 
had arisen where he felt it wise to 
tell his wife that the Insurance was 
purchased. 

One evening while talking to a 
couple at their home the wife went 
into hysterics and said “Don’t take 
that Insurance—I don’t want it.” | 
said lets not talk about it any more 
and left as tactfully as I could. The 
husband bought it anyhow and after 
a year the wife was saving the money 
for the premiums and was so proud 
of him for buying it above her pro- 
test. 

More often than not, if the wife 
wants to understand the financial 
status and it is presented as a living 
program she will gladly help find the 
money to save for it. She is particu- 
larly interested if it will guarantee 
the education of the children and an 
adequate retirement. 

Well, now that we have all the 
facts we have some idea of whether 
the income will allow for any addi- 
tional insurance where it is vitally 
needed. If the prospect still has time 
we might think out loud as to what 
he would say the first step should be. 
If he seems inclined to add some 
more insurance but wants to wait 
until he sees what will be recom- 
mended then an examination is ar- 
ranged for. Otherwise, no mention 
of this is made, other than to get his 
statement that he knows of no reason 
why he wouldn’t be insurable is made 
at this time. I know that this pro- 
cedure is not generally recom- 
mended, but it works for me and I 
don’t feel that I am putting him 
under any pressure or obligation to 
buy. 


Developing 

A follow-through appointment is 
made for about a week or ten days, 
to give me time to develop the pic- 
tures. I really go into a huddle with 
myself, outlining his needs and assets 
on two separate pages which I us- 
ually type. A third page in long- 
hand is my solution—the group 
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picture. A fourth page is a rough 
graph showing Social Security bene- 
fits, guaranteed life insurance in- 
come, sums of cash for specific 
purposes and unknown expenses. 
Above these  filled-in-and-colored 
values is a line, in a different color 
showing income from present in- 
vestments. This line is dotted, be- 
cause the income is not guaranteed. 


Sometimes this graph includes the 
newly recommended life insurance 
and sometimes I show two separate 
graphs—a before and after idea. A 
line at the top of the graph shows 
the net income minus amounts paid 
for life insurance. The gap is quite 
convincing that even with the new 
insurance he will not be over-insured 

.and a statement off to the side of 
the net income totaled for the number 
of years to retirement is quite an 
impressive figure of the money- 
worth of this individual if he lives 
to collect it. 


Proofs” 


Underneath these forms I clip the 
sheets of paper I have used to figure 
this program and the prospect gets 
the idea that no little bit of pencil 
work went into his plan and that it 
wasn't done by a disinterested secre- 
tary as a Case No. All my own work, 
| feel that I thoroughly understand 
his particular “Proofs”. To be sure 
that I do, however, on the call back 
my first step is to go over his pic- 
tures with him and ask if I have 
understood his situation correctly. 
Sometimes an important change has 
to be made and it gives me an op- 
portunity to correct my _ solution 
before I show it to him. 


If I have the prospect’s policies, 
and I do prefer to have them, I have 
listed any omissions or changes of 
beneficiary but I do not bring out 
any of the weaknesses in the way 
the beneficiary agreements may have 
been drawn up. They can be cor- 
rected when the whole program is 
settled upon and if no new insur- 
ance is decided upon then is the 
time to offer the service of moder- 
nizing the agreements to fit todays 
needs and adding any special 
features, etc. I know that I am 
surprized at some of the settlement 
agreements I myself have at prior 


(Continued on the next page) 
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One of your substantial clients wants to supple- 


ment his own plan by starting his eleven year old 
son’s insurance program early, and asks you to 


place as much as you can in the boy’s name. 











Connecticut General will 
write up to $100,000 on an 


* The EXTRA MAN typifies eleven year old child. 


the specialized help that you as 





a broker can secure from your 








nearest Connecticut General 
office. The example above is 
one of many ways that The 
EXTRA MAN can help you 
build or conserve business. 
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Women's Activities—Continued 


times arranged, and by censoring 
some other agent’s work I don't be- 
lieve that I build prestige for any- 
body. 


By this time, the prospect has a 
right to think things out for himself 
a bit—so I keep quiet. If he wants 
to take it home to study then he has 
to wait until I can have it typed up 
because this is my only copy. After 
all, this was just a “Preview” to see 
what he thought about the ideas. If 
he thinks that he would like to adopt 
all or part of them then an examina- 
tion if not previously made is ar- 
ranged. This is not a fancy looking 
program all done up in gold, but has 
a legal looking blue backer and is 
very confidential and is very much 
his own. 


No Pressure 


There is no pressure to buy. I 
believe that he has a right to know 
all these things about his estate with- 
out a commitment or obligation. An 
insurance agent is the ideal person 
for him to coordinate his various 
assets and if this person likes our 
work even if he doesn’t buy he will 
sometime find a buyer for us, or his 
goodwill will mean more over the 
years than can be calculated. Of 
course, a little finesse in suggesting 
the things his family would do with- 
out compared with the small top por- 
tion of his income if I am really sold 
that he can and should buy, helps 
the man decide favorably. And then 
reminding him that this will be an 
added portion of his income that is 
not being spent, but planted—with a 
little picture of the blossoms it can 
produce also makes it easier for him 
not to say “No.” By implied con- 
sent, the negatives can be thrown 
away and the picture brought into 
clear, alive, focus. 

The Album of Estate Planning 
becomes a satisfying reality—a herit- 
age to treasure. 


CLAIMS 
Over Half 35-65 


ALF of all life insurance policy 

death claims are on persons 
dying between the ages of 35 and 65, 
the period of major family need and 
responsibility, the Institute of Life 
Insurance reports. 

This is indicated by a survey made 
by the Institute, covering one 
month’s death claims in the United 
States. Of the month’s total claims, 
51% were on persons 35 to 65, an- 
other 40% on those 65 and over 
and 9% on persons under age 35. 

If the one-month distribution ap- 
plies to the year’s business, the Insti- 
tute reports, this would mean that in 
1948 more than $800,000,000 was 
paid under about 650,000 claims to 
the dependents of persons aged 35 
to 65 at death. Another $550,000,- 
000 under about 550,000 claims was 
paid to dependents of persons 65 and 
over. The balance of $100,000,000 
under 125,000 claims was on persons 
under age 35. 

“While life insurance protects at 
all ages, fulfilment of the special need 
during the period of family responsi- 
bility is demonstrated by these claim 
distribution figures,” Holgar J. 
Johnson, Institute president, com- 
mented. “More than half of the 
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claim payments last year were made 
at ages at which the dependency 
problem is dominant. 

“It is natural that the second 
largest group of claims is on the 
lives of persons 65 and over. This 
is because of the increased death 
hazard with advancing age and be- 
cause a great many families main- 
tain their protection into their later 
years to meet the dependency hazard 
among older beneficiaries who would 
find it difficult to provide for them- 
selves in the working world of today. 
Two-fifths of all claims are on those 
65 and over and one-sixth are on 
those 75 and over. 

“While smaller in amount, the 
number of claims on young persons 
is substantial, even though the death 
rate at younger ages runs lower than 
at more advanced ages.” 

The age distribution of the policy 
death claims in the one-month sur- 
vey was found to be as follows: 


Age of Ordi- Indus- 

Insured nary In- Group In- trial In 

at Death surance surance surance Total 
Under 15 2% 3% 2% 
15 to 19 . . 1% 1% 
20 to 24 1% 29 2% 29 
25 to 29 2% 29 2% 
30 to 34 2% 3% 3% 
35 to 39 3o% 4% 3% 3% 
40 to 44 $% 6% S% 5% 
45 to 49 8% 9% 6% 7% 
50 to 54 11% 13% 9% 10% 
55 to 59 13% 16% 11% 12° 
60 to 64 15% 1/7 % 13% 14% 
65 to 69 13% 12% 12% 13% 
70 to 74 11% 8% 12% 11% 
75 and over 14% 8% 18% 16‘ 

Total 100% 100% 100% 100° 


Experience varied somewhat with 
type of insurance, in largé part be- 
cause of the nature of the various 
types. Group insurance, covering 
primarily groups of workers, showed 
negligible claims under age 20, but 
showed higher than average claim 
ratios between ages 35 and 65, then 
tapering off sharply. 

Both ordinary and industrial in- 
surance followed the same general 
pattern of starting off with a small 
percentage of claims at the younger 
ages, increasing slowly up to the 
forties, accelerating the rise then 
until the peak was reached in the 
early 60s and holding at a high rate 
thereafter. 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 


Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





Positive Facts Held to Rebut Statu- 
tory Presumption of Death 


LGA BRUNNY, as adminis- 

tratrix of the estate of her hus- 
band, Roy C. Brunny, brought suit 
against the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America to recover the 
proceeds of a life insurance policy 
issued by that company under the 
“Presumed Decedents’ Act.” 

She testified in the trial that she 
and Brunny were married in Cleve- 
land in 1901; that he had worked at 
several factories as a patternmaker ; 
that he had made several trips to 
Alaska and to the western states; 
and that on these lengthy trips he 
wrote to her often. On July 24, 1936, 
he left for California, stating that he 
planned to do some prospecting, and 


' she had not seen him since that time. 


There was further testimony that he 


| had an incomplete right thumb, and 


an anchor tattooed on “one of his 
lorearms. Two pictures were intro- 


duced in evidence. The last commu- 


nication which she had received was 
a penny postcard from Marysville, 
California, in October of 1936. 

The defendant insvrer alleged 
that : 


“Roy C. Brunny is not dead, but 
on the contrary, is still alive, and 
that for this reason no sum what- 
soever is due plaintiff.” 


| The following are seme of the facts 


introduced in support of the above 
position : 


(a) A witness called by defendant 
positively identified a photo- 
graph of Brunny taken in 
California. 


(b) The deposition of an individ- 
ual taken in California in 
1946, who claimed to be Roy 
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C. Brunny, was introduced. 
This witness gave the names 
of his father and mother, with 
approximate dates of their 
deaths; he gave his wife’s 
maiden name, and place and 
date of birth. He recited 
names of Olga’s sisters and 
brothers; he related his trav- 
els through Alaska and west- 
ern states; he stated that he 
had not seen his wife in ten 
or twelve years, and that he 
had last communicated with 
her in writing from Marys- 
ville a number of years before. 


The Ohio Supreme Court agreed 
with the insurance company, and 
affirmed the judgment of the Court 
of Appeals. The general rule which 
prevails in Ohio, as stated in the 
Presumed Decedents’ Act, is that: 





Mr. Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 


surance Law Committee of the American 


Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
Chairman of the Board and General Counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 


“If a husband leaves his family 
and usual place of residence, and 
goes to parts unknown, or a dis- 
tant state, and is not heard from 
for a period of seven years, a pre- 
sumption arises that he is dead.” 
Rosenthal v. Mayhugh, 33 Ohio 
St. 155. 


The Court, however, went further, 
and stated some corollary rules. The 
presumption is no more than prima 
facie, and may be shown to be ill 
founded by counter evidence. Youngs 
v. Heffner, 36 Ohio St. 232. Pre- 
sumptions may supply the want of 
facts, but they cannot stand against 
positive facts. Wallace’s Lessee v. 
Miner, 6 Ohio 366. The Court rec- 
ognized the rule that in many cases 
a jury question could be presented. 
However, in a case where the rebut- 
tal evidence in its cumulative effect 
at least counterbalances the pre- 
sumption of death, the litigant rely- 
ing solely upon the presumption to 
make his case must fail. The plain- 
tiff relied entirely upon the pre- 
sumption, and had introduced no 
evidence to show that the absentee 
was in fact dead. Brunny, Admx. v. 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America, 13 CCH Life Cases 735. 


Failure to Furnish Proof of Loss for 
Permanent Disability Held Failure to 
Comply With Condition Precedent 


A certificate was issued to Merrill 
W. Brown under a group policy of 
insurance executed by Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company to the 
Southwestern Greyhound Lines for 
the benefit of its employees. Mr. 
Brown died on January 2, 1946, of 
coronary heart disease, and this ac- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


tion was brought upon refusal of the 
company to pay the beneficiaries for 
permanent disability. ) 

In clear. and’ unambiguous terms, 
the policy provided, according to the 
interpretation of the Court, that: 

* the Metropolitan was to 
only be liable for disability bene- 
fits, in lieu of death benefits, upon 
receipt of written notice and proof 
that the insured while in the em- 
ploy of Greyhound and while the 
policy was in full force and effect, 


had as a result of disease become 
totally and permanently disabled 
from performing any work for 
profit and that such notice and 
proof must be received while the 
policy was in full force and effect 
or within one year thereafter.” 


On May 10, 1943, the insured 
became disabled with prostatitis, and 
was paid temporary benefits from 
May 13 to June 11, according to the 
terms of the certificate. On July 17 
he again made claim for temporary 
disability, and was paid for time ex- 
tending through September 15, the 
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extent of liability under the policy. 
On October 5, Metropolitan received 
a report from the physician that the 
time within which the patient could 
work was “undetermined.” On June 
1, 1944, his employment was termi- 
nated, and the insurance company 
notified. 

From June 1, 1944, until March 
20, 1946, neither Merrill Brown nor 
anyone else ever made any claim, 
gave any notice or made any proof 
that Brown was suffering from total 
permanent disability. Metropolitan 
received absolutely no communica- 
tion during this period. 

The Kansas Supreme Court ai- 
firmed the judgment for the insurer, 
Metropolitan, stating the following 
rule: 


“Above all else it must be kept 
in mind this action is predicated 
upon an insurance contract the 
terms of which are binding upon 
the parties and cannot be changed 
»y the Courts. Indeed, unless the 
provisions in question are ambigu- 
ous, the rule is they are not sus- 
ceptible of judicial interpretation, 
but must be construed in their 
ordinary sense (Watkins v. Met- 
ropolitan Life Ins. Co., 131 P. 
(2d) 722; Bolt v. Equitable Life 
Assur. Soc., 78 P. (2d) 860). 


Even though it was apparent from 
the findings of the jury in the Trial 
Court that Brown had been totally 
and permanently disabled, the Plain- 
tiffs did not prove that Metropolitan 
had received notice and proof in 
writing while Brown was insured or 
within one year thereafter, nor that 
Metropolitan had waived the fur- 
nishing of such written notice and 
proof. Clearly the notice and proofs 
of temporary disability did not in- 
clude notice and proof of permanent 
disability, and the Court so held. 
Plaintiffs therefore failed to recover, 
since they had not complied with 
conditions precedent in the policy. 
srown et al. v. Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 13 CCH Life 
Cases 719. 


We're glad the doctors are trying 
to find a cure for actual insanity. 
The lawyers have found that legal 
insanity can be readily cured by a 
verdict of acquittal. 
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A. L. C. SEMINAR 


Plans Progressing 


LANS for the 1949 sessions of 

the Life Officers Investment 
Seminar, sponsored annually by the 
American Life Convention, through 
its Financial Section, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, through its 
School of Business, are progressing 
rapidly, it has been announced by 
Dr. Marshall D. Ketchum, Director. 
Dr. Ketchum is Associate Professor 
of Finance at the School of Busi- 
ness, University of Chicago. The 
Seminar is to be held June 14 
through June 25, at Beloit College, 
Beloit, Wisconsin. 

A strong lecture staff is being re- 
cruited by Dr. Ketchum, and many 
of the leading personalities in the 
economic and financial world have 
already accepted invitations to ad- 
dress the Seminar student body this 
year. 

Among them are Dr. Sumner H. 
Slichter, Harvard University, who 
will discuss “The Outlook for Busi- 
ness Activity’; Professor Harry 
Guthmann, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, “The Demand for Funds, Busi- 
ness and Government”; Roger Val- 
entine, Economist, Halsey Stuart 
and Company, “The Sources and 
Volume of Investible Funds”; Pro- 
fessor Louis Shere, Indiana Uni- 
versity, “The Impact of Taxation on 
Investment”; Dr. Benjamin H. 
Beckhart, Professor of Banking, 
Columbia University; “Trends in 
the Banking System” ; John K. Lan- 
gum, Vice President, Federal Re- 
serve Bank of Chicago, “The Fed- 
eral Budget and Public Debt 
Policy” ; and Jacob Viner, Professor 
of Economics, Princeton University, 
“International Relations and Invest- 
ment.” 

Also Charles C. Colby, Chairman, 
Department of Geography, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, “Location Pat- 
terns’; Sam H. Schurr, United 
States Department of Labor, 
“Changes in Technology’; Leo 
Wolman, Professor of Economics, 
Columbia University, “labor-Man- 
agement Relations’; G. Corson 


Ellis, Partner, A. T. Kearney and 
Company, Chicago, “Evaluation of 
Managerial Efficiency” ; Roy Wenz- 
lick, Roy Wenzlick and Company, 
St. Louis, ““Trends in the Real Es- 
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The Discus? Quite a distance. But for the average man the 
important question is how far his life insurance will go in 


Prudential representatives use the new "Dollar Guide" to 
answer this question. To them, the answer means larger 
average-size policies and greater commissions. For the Dollar 
Guide helps prospects see clearly in black and white the 
dollar-and-cents future needs of their families. 


This new sales tool is another example of The Prudential's 
interest in giving its representatives the best in modern equip- 
ment. Prudential representatives know that— 


The “Dollar Guide” Is Today’s Guide 


PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


@ mutual life insurance company 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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GO? 


To Professional Selling! 








tate Market’’; Jules I. Bogen, Pro- 
fessor of Finance, New York Uni- 
versity, “Railroad Securities”; and 
Louis H. Whitehead, Louis H. 
Whitehead and Company, New 
York, “Electric Light and Power 
Securities.” 

Registration, which is open only 
to officers of member companies of 
the American Life Convention, has 
already reached a high level, indi- 
cating continued active interest in 
this important project of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention. 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


Southern Round Table of L.A.A., May 8- 
10, Read House, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Canadian Life Insurance Officers Associa- 
tion, May 16-18, Seigniory Club, Monte- 
bello, Province of Quebec. 

Actuarial Society of America, May 19- 
20, Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

Life Office Management Association 
(Spring Conference), May 23-24, Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

10th Annual Spring Convention of Com- 
bination Companies, May 24-26, Cavalier 
Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 

American Institute of Actuaries, June 2- 
3, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Medical Section, A.L.C., June 23-25, 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia. 
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Ralph R. Lounsbury, President 
W. Jj. Sieger, V. P. & Supt. of Agencies 
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Champions.... 


An old time horseman once said that if he could take the stout 
heart of one horse, the strong legs of another and the stamina of a 
third, he would have a truly great champion. 


That he would have a champion we do not doubt, but we all know 
that it is impossible. However, Bankers National has incorporated the 
qualities needed for the “sprinter” as well as those required for the 
“router” in their Term policies. They are “made” Champions. 


Our five and ten year Term policies give that early start to the 
man whose immediate requirement is to build an adequate insurance 
estate as soon and with as little cash as possible. 


Our Annual Renewable and Level Premium Term to 65 fits all the 
needs of those who appreciate a sound life insurance program until 
they can afford to place it upon a permanent basis. 


Our Guaranteed Provider is the last word in flexibility—whether 
called upon to cover a decreasing mortgage or used as a Family In- 
come contract. 


Low participating rates for both men and women, plus Waiver 
of Premium and Disability Income, makes our Term policies truly 
“Champions.” 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company ..Montelair, N. J. 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE 


Surprised 


or ninety-eight years the Berkshire Lite Insurance 
Company thought that everyone in Pittsfield, Massa- 
chusetts, its hoine office city, knew about the Berkshire. 
When they began to ask questions of the man on the 
street they learned that even though their home office 
building was the largest in the city, the average person 
did not know where it was and had to stop and think 
which building they occupied. Some of them could not 
answer the question at all. 

Many people thought that the company did business 
only in Berkshire County, few knew the extent of their 
operations or the size of the company, especially those 
who were not policyholders. Once a year the Company 
printed a full page advertisement of their annual state- 
ment but this did not make any lasting impression. 

The result was that the Berkshire started a local ad- 
vertising campaign in its daily paper. The “ads” are 
appearing each Wednesday in the Berkshire Evening 
Eagle and the day before the “ad” appears the Com- 
pany sends a press proof of the “ad” in the mail to 600 
important business and professional men in Berkshire 
County. 

The campaign has only been running a short time but 
it has created favorable comment in the community. 
In fact, it is the first time, so far as anyone knows, where 
so many people in Berkshire County were talking and 
thinking about the company. 

There is perhaps a home office of a life insurance 
company in every city with a population of 250,000 or 
more. If the Berkshire’s experience were applied to 
other companies who would inaugurate similar pro- 
grams, the influence of the life insurance companies 
would increase tremendously.* Companies have, no 
doubt, taken too much for granted in their local areas. 
Public good will can be created by telling the people 
in the community more about the company, its policy, 
its plans, its ideals. They like to be taken into your confi- 
dence even though it may be through advertising in 
local papers. 

The company feels that this plan does not take the 
place of the national advertising in trade papers or of the 
Life Insurance Companies of America. It believes that 


* See “Smaller Co. Advantages” elsewhere in this issue. 
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if the public becomes stirred up locally greater reader- 
ship of national advertisements will be the case. The 
Serkshire feels that it is the greatest thing it has ever 
done for good will in its community. 


CITIZENS LIFE & CASUALTY 


King Vice President 


Harold J. King, in the business 35 years, has been 
elected Vice President and General Manager of the 
Citizens Life & Casualty Insurance Company of Los 
Angeles. At the same time he was elected to the Board 
of Directors. In his new capacity, Mr. King will relieve 
President Victor Pettric of some of his many duties. 

At the same meeting Arthur A. Robinson was elected 


Assistant Secretary. 





COLONIAL LIFE 
Brown V. P. & Actuary 


William C. Brown, Actuary, was elected Vice Presi- 
dent and Actuary of the Colonial Life Insurance Com- 
pany at the March meeting of its Board of Directors held 
in the company’s new Home Office building in East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Mr. Brown is an honor graduate of Queens Univer- 
sity, Kingston, Canada, where he was a medallist in 
mathematics. Upon graduation in 1931, he entered the 
Actuarial Department of the Empire Life Insurance 
Company, Kingston. 

In November 1941 he joined the actuarial staff of 
the Canadian Chief Office of the Prudential of England 
in Montreal, Canada, and at the end of March 1943, 
came from there to Colonial as Mathematician. One 
year later he was advanced to the office of Assistant 
Actuary. Successive advancements were to the offices 
of Associate Actuary on March 19, 1946, and Actuary 
on March 18, 1947. In January of this year, Mr. Brown 
assumed the supervision of the technical operations 
of the Company, including the Actuarial, Underwriting, 
Industrial Policy, Ordinary Policy, and Claim Depart- 


ments. 
(Continued on the next page) 

















MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE @® TORONTO, CANADA 





Established 1887 


* 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 


(Including Deferred Annuities) 
$1,143,000,000 


* 


ASSETS 
$366,000,000 
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Pilot Representatives Know They Are 
Backed by a Strong Company, with a 
Sound Investment Position 


Pilot Life today has assets of highest 
character, conservatively valued. Surplus 
for protection of policyholders is high. 
Assets now total over $64,000,000, and in- 
surance in force has grown to more than 
$448,000,000. 


PILOT LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


O. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 











COLONIAL LIFE—Continued 


Agency Appointments 


Fred G..Thompson, formerly New Jersey State 
Manager, has been appointed Superintendent of Agen- 
cies, and will supervise the field activities of New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. His association with 
Colonial Life started in June 1932 as a member of its 
Agency Staff in Yonkers, New York. He was trans- 
ferred to the Trenton, New Jersey Branch and advanced 
to the position of Field Manager in that office. Mr. 
Thompson was brought to the Home Office in 1935, 
serving as Home Office Inspector, and advanced to 
Assistant Secretary in March of 1940, after which he 
assumed the duties of Agency Supervisor. 


Rudolph Hopf, formerly Pennsylvania State Man- 
ager, also has been made Superintendent of Agencies 
with headquarters in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Hopf joined Colonial Life in 1933 as a member of its 
Agency Staff in Easton, Pennsylvania; was advanced 


to a Field Managership in July 1935; and subsequently 


promoted to the position of Manager, serving in the 
Company’s Branch Offices in Dover, New Jersey ; New- 
burgh, New York; Bridgeport, Connecticut; and Mt. 
Vernon, New York. He was brought to the Home 
Office in March 1946 in the capacity of Administrative 
Assistant until his appointment the following January 
to the post of Pennsylvania State Manager. 


Robert L. Baer, formerly Administrative Assistant, 
was advanced to the position of Director of Training 
and Sales Promotion. In November 1941 he was ap- 
pointed to Colonial Life’s Agency Staff in Pottstown 
and was made a Supervising Agent the following 
year. He was transferred to the Newark, New 
Jersey Branch in November 1943, and advanced to a 
Field Managership in that office. He was made Local 
Manager of the Company’s Branch in Perth Amboy, 
and then assumed the office of Manager of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, in October 1945. Mr. Baer was. brought 
to the Home Office in December 1946 in the capacity 
of Administrative Assistant. 

All three men are graduates of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management School. 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


The promotions of Harvey Goodwin to treasurer, 
Warren T. Blease to secretary and John L. Von Deck 
to cashier of The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company has been announced by Peter M. Fraser, 
president. 

Mr. Goodwin became associated with the Connecticut 
Mutual in 1907 and has been in the cashiers’ depart- 
ment since that time. He was appointed as cashier in 
1930. Mr. Blease joined the Company in 1920 as a 
part-time employee until his graduation from _ the 
University of Pennsylvania, Wharton School of Finance 
and Economics. From 1925 to 1929 he worked in the 
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actuarial department then transferred to the income 
agreement department. In 1936 he became supervisor 
of this department and in 1944 was appointed assistant 
secretary. 

Mr. Von Deck went to the Connecticut Mutual in 
1925 as a member of the dividend department. In 1930 
he became assistant to the cashier of the Company and 
in 1946 was appointed assistant cashier. He is an asso- 
ciate of The Life Office Management Association. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
Clark Elected V. P. 


President Emry C. Green of the George Washington 
Life Insurance Company has announced that Jeff D. 
Clark was elected Vice President and a Director of the 
Company at an annual meeting of the Stockholders and 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. Clark entered the life insurance business as a full 
time agent and in the late twenties was transferred to 
Nashville as Branch Manager and Superintendent for 
his company. In 1938 he became State Supervisor for 
the Pilot Life of which Mr. Green was president and was 
later transferred to the Home Office as Superintendent 
of Agencies until resigning to accept a like position with 
the Security Life and Trust & Company of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Clark became associated with the George 
Washington Life Insurance Company in September, 
1948. 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL 


Promotions 


Golden State Mutual Life Insurance Company of Los 
Angeles, Calif., announced an increase in its staff of 
senior officers following the annual meeting of the 
company on March, 7. New officers are Arthur J. 
Williams, superintendent of agencies; Mrs. Helen 
Hodge, comptroller; and Robert W. Smith, auditor. 
Mr. Williams, who held the title of superintendent of 
agencies as a junior officer, functions in the senior posi- 
tier: as the chief agency officer with responsibilities 
wlsich were formerly vested in the title of agency direc- 
ior. Mrs. Hodge, formerly assistant to comptroller, is the 
first woman in the company to hold senior officer 
status. Mr. Smith was formerly assistant to secretary. 

Added to the junior officer staff were Verna A. 
Hickman, public relations administrator, and Berke N. 
Hunigan, claims manager. 


Reorganization Program 


The changes in staff were a part of the initial steps in 
a three-year reorganization program which the Board 
adopted following a seven-week audit of the company 
by O’Toole Associates, insurance management consul- 
tants. Emphasis in the reorganization, which covers 
both home office and field operations, is on decen- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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YOUR BUSINESS PARTNER 








Comparative rates; outstanding policy con- 
tracts; security of investments; utmost in 
service; fair, liberal contracts giving a per- 
manent and vested interest in the business 
of the company— 


A few of the points making Peoples Life 


agency contracts of great interest. 


If you are interested in the profession of 
the Life Underwriter, you will find it pays 
to be friendly with 


PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company” 


FRANKFORT —_ INDIANA 
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Our ears are red .. . and we like 
it. In fact, it’s this tremendous 
amount of talking about the per- 
sonal way we look after folks, the 
exceptional comfort of every one 
of our 700 rooms and the palate- 
tickling quality of our food that 
stimulate this pleasant gossip. Next 





time you're in Baltimore, stop in 
and let us show you what they 
talk about. 


LORD BALTIMORE HOTEL 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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..NON CANCELLABLE 


PARTICIPATING 


LIFE INSURANCE 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE: COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD MASSACHUSETTS 


GOLDEN STATE MUTUAL-—Continued 


tralization of operations, calling for the creation of new 
departments and positions of responsibility with wider 
opportunities for all employes. 

A Planning Department has also been established 
to make a continuous analysis of the company’s work, 
and to serve as a clearing house for subsequent changes 
and developments. This department will be manned by 
two methods analysts, members of the Golden State 
Mutuai accounting staff, who worked with O’Toole 
Associates in conducting the operations audit. 


GREAT SOUTHERN LIFE 


Promotions 


The Great Southern Life Insurance Company held 
its annual meeting at the Home Office in Houston, 
Texas, on Tuesday, March 8, 1949. President Adams 
announced the following changes and promotions: 

Dr. N. P. Doak, from Medical Director to Vice- 
President and Medical Director; J. H. Barker, from 
Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, to As- 
sistant Vice-President ; G. H. McDaniels, from Assistant 
Treasurer, to Assistant Vice-President; S. L. Dodson 
was appointed Assistant Treasurer; F. Jack Greenwood 
was appointed Agency Assistant; Jack C. Harris was 
appointed Assistant Treasurer; Eugene Wisdom was 
appointed Assistant Actuary; Pat G. Combs was ap- 
pointed Assistant Actuary; and R. H. Kauffman was 
appointed Chief Lay Underwriter. 
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GUARANTEE RESERVE LIFE 
New Company Reinsures Assessment Association 


The Guarantee Reserve Life Insurance Company of 
128 State Street, Hammond, Indiana was incorporated 
as a stock legal reserve life insurance company under 
the laws of that state on October 1, 1945. It was licensed 
and began business on the same date with an authorized 
capital of $200,000, the subscribed being $100,000. ‘The 
par value of the shares is $10 and they were sold at $15, 
resulting in a cash surplus of $50,000, as there were no 
promotional or other expenses involved. 


The new company since then has been writing indus- 
trial, as well as accident and health insurance, on the 
non-participating basis. The first life policy offered 
was a Yearly Renewable Term but additional policies 
are being submitted to the Indiana Department for ap- 
proval. The Term policy is written on the American 
Experience Table of Mortality with interest at 312%. 
while the new contracts submitted for approval call for 


the CSO Table with 3% interest. 


Officers and Directors 


Currently the officers are: President and treasurer, 
Ben Jaffe; vice president and secretary, Jerome F 
Kutak; general counsel, Eugene Jaffe and assistant 
secretary, Frank Pickart. All of the above constitute 
the directors. 


Currently the company is licensed in Indiana and 
Virginia. 


On March 31, 1949 the assessment association, bear 
ing the same name as the above company, was reinsured 
by the stock company. In the agreement the stock com 
pany assumes all liabilities and guarantees all policies of 
the assessment association. It further relinquishes any 
right to special assessment against the assessment policy 
holders. Each policyholder in the assessment company 
is granted one of four options in order to have his policy 
qualify under the CSO Table at 3%: (1) he may pay 
the deficiency in cash and continue to pay the same pre 
mium; (2) he may maintain the same amount of insur 
ance and have his premium increased; (3) he may 
continue to pay the same premium as heretofore and 
have his insurance reduced; or (4) he may maintain 
the same amount of insurance and pay the same premium 
as heretofore and have the deficiency set up as a lien 
against his policy, said lien to bear compound interest 
at the rate of 4% per annum. In the event a policy- 
holder does not exercise any one of the four options 
within a period of thirty days after notification, option 
4 will automatically be effective. 


Over the years the Guarantee Reserve Life, the assess- 
ment association, has generated considerable interst in 
the insurance field. Since it is now on a legal reserve 
basis, the cause of the interest to a large extent has.been 
removed. 
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ILLINOIS BANKERS 
Parkinson V. P. 


Nellis P. Parkinson of Decatur, Illinois, who recently 
completed his term as Director of the Illinois State 
Department of Insurance, has joined the staff of the 
[linois Bankers Life Assurance Company of Monmouth, 
Illinois as a Vice-President, according to an announce- 
ment by President Eldridge H. Henning. . 

Parkinson entered the Illinois State Insurance De- 
partment in 1941 and served as Assistant Director, and 
later as Chief Deputy. He became Acting Director of 
the Department in 1944 and in 1945 was appointed 
Director of Insurance in the Cabinet of Governor Dwight 
H. Green. His four year term ended last January. 

For seventeen years before entering the State Insur- 
ance Department he served as District Agent in Decatur, 
Illinois for The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company 
of Newark, New Jersey. 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
Edmiston Vice President 


Henry H. Edmiston, from 1946 to 1949 Assistant 
Vice President of the National Life of Vermont, has 
been elected Vice President and Chief Executive Officer 
of the Investment Department of the Kansas City Life 
Insurance Company, Kansas City, Missouri. Prior to 
joining the National Life of Vermont, Mr. Edmiston 
had spent five years with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, Missouri, where he was a vice president from 
1943 to 1946. 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL LIFE & ACCIDENT 
‘Examined 


The Kentucky Central Life & Accident Insurance 
Company of Anchorage, Kentucky was examined by the 
accounting firn. of Humphrey, Robinson and Company, 
as of December 31, 1948. The report of the accountants 
was favorable to the company and the figures they com- 
puted are in approximate agreement with those appear- 
ing in the company’s year end statement. These, of 
course, will be a part of the overall report scheduled for 
Best’s Life Insurance Reports, 1949 edition. 


LOYAL PROTECTIVE 
Sickness and Accident Contracts 


A complete new line of non-cancellable and guaranteed 
renewable sickness and accident contracts was announced 
last week to the field organization in United States and 
Canada by John M. Powell, President of Loyal Pro- 
tective Life Insurance Company, Boston. The program 
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is new in every respect—new policies, broader benefits, 
revised classifications, new rates. Contracts have been 
redesigned to be more modern in appearance, easier to 
read and understand. “Our long experience in the 
non-cancellable field makes it possible to issue this 
comprehensive line of contracts which are 100% non- 
cancellable and guaranteed renewable to age 65,” Mr. 
Powell stated. The new program also includes a non- 
cancellable policy for women. 

Besides a more complete line of contracts to enable 
Loyal representatives to fit accurately the needs of the 
public, new liberal features appear in each policy. While 
some of these appeared in one or several contracts 
heretofore issued by Loyal, special features are now 
uniform throughout the line. Every contract pays loss 
of time benefits for accidental bodily injuries rather 
than accidental means. All policies contain an incon- 
testable clause and also provide that premiums will be 
waived after 4 months of disability. More than half of 
Loyal’s new line contains accident lifetime indemnity in 
the policies. In all cases, benefits are non-aggregate and 
there is no limit to the number of claims. Other features, 
covering a wide range, provide benefits from 1 to 10 
years on sickness, and from 2 years to lifetime on 
accident. 

In general, the new scale of premium rates is on a 
lower basis, although longer term policies carry a some- 
what higher premium at the higher ages and a somewhat 
lower premium at the lower ages. Each contract states 
that there is no increase in premium or additional charge 
after issue, nor can a rider be placed on a policy after 
it has been issued. All contracts for men provide full 
benefits for non-confining sickness, with a special low 
cost policy paying half benefits after the first month’s 
full benefits. 

Monthly indemnity may be written up to $300, 
hospital daily benefits up to $12, and principal sum up 
to $10,000. A surgical schedule providing benefits as 
high as $300 is also available. 

An up-to-date combination sickness, accident and 
life manual is a part of the new setup. In addition to 
premium rates for all contracts, it contains a completely 
revised classification of occupations which combines life, 
sickness and accident. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


Radio Career Program 


The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company ( New- 
ark, New Jersey) cooperated with the Junior Achieve- 
ment movement to present a program on life insurance 
as a profession over Radio Station WNJR, Newark, 
on April 7 last. 

Two Mutual Benefit officers answered questions put 
to them by a panel of teen-aged youngsters who, as 
members of a Junior Achievement company, sold a 
series of radio programs on vocational opportunities to 
business firms in the Newark area. The Mutual Benefit 
was the only life insurance business represented in the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Accident’s non -cancel- ~ 
lable health and accident 
coverage together with 
life insurance. Agents and brokers within our 
territory find this contract has a ready market 
under today’s conditions. Its provisions are ex- 
tremely liberal and its non-cancellable feature 
makes it a welcome addition to their sales kit. 





Vice President and Agency Monoger 


UNITED 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE COMPANY 






Concord, New Hampshire 





For particulors write to WM. D. HALLER, 











It is a 
matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. vould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this .kind? 


UCCIDENTAL /7. 


INSURANCE COMPA 








MUTUAL BENEFIT—Continued 


series which included programs on banking, merchandis- 
ing, medicine and manufacturing. 

John J. Slowey, assistant comptroller, and Harry 
Petty, assistant secretary, represented the Mutual Bene- 
fit. Jobs peculiar to life insurance in claim, accounting, 
underwriting, actuarial and selling work were described, 
Specialized study opportunities through LOMA, Actu- 
arial and other programs were indicated. The advantages 
of job security and extra benefits in the life insurance 
held as an offset to higher salaries in more hazardous 
work were stressed. 

Questioning revealed that both officers had come 
direct to the company from high school and had ad- 
vanced, through on-the-job training and outside study 
(sufficient to earn a college degree in Mr. Slowey’s 
case), to officer rank. 


MUTUAL LIFE 


Johns Secretary-Treasurer 


Willard T. Johns, secretary of The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York since 1939, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer of the company, it was an- 
nounced recently by Louis W. Dawson, executive vice 
president. 

Mr. Johns will assume the duties of the late Leonard 
C. Clifford, former treasurer of the company, who died 
in January. 

Mr. Johns marked his fortieth anniversary with The 
Mutual Life on February 1, having joined the company 
in 1909 as clerk and acting assistant cashier of the 
Scranton, Pa., agency. On July 1, 1916, he was trans- 
ferred to the home office in New York City as assistant 
superintendent of the restoration bureau. 

In 1917 he left the company to serve in the United 
States Army in the World War. After the war he 
returned to his former position in the restoration bureau 
and was made manager of the bureau in 1922. In 1928 
the company established a policyholders service bureau 
and Mr. Johns was made manager. He was appointed 
secretary on September 1, 1939. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Average Leader Statistics 


The average member of New England Mutual Life 
Insurance Company’s Leaders Association paid for more 
than $831,886 of new insurance on 83 lives last year, a 
recent survey reveals. 


his own home. 

He was a8 72 years old when he entered the business, 
it took him 314 years before he had a $% million dollar 
year and he ti now been a New England Mutual 
underwriter for 13 years. 
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This composite representative of 
the company’s top honorary organization has a college 
education, is 46 years old, has two children and owns 
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Mr. Average Leader made 21 calls that produced 9% 
interviews each week in 1948. His average case was 
for more than $10,000 and 39% of his business came 
from old policyholders. 

He has completed at least one of the company’s train- 
ing courses, is active in his local Life Underwriters 
Association and carries $65,000 of protection on his 


own life. 


NEW YORK LIFE 
"Manhattan House” 


Construction will start immediately on “Manhattan 
House,” a 19-story and penthouse apartment building 
to occupy the old Third Avenue carbarn site, compris- 
ing the entire block between 65th and 66th Streets ai:d 
Second and Third Avenues, it was announced last 
month by George L. Harrison, chairman of the board of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 

The building, which will be owned and managed by 
the company, will contain 582 apartments and a total 
of 2.426 rooms. 

A lump sum construction contract has been awarded 
on the basis of competitive bidding to the Cauldwell- 
Wingate Company, it was stated. The amount of the 
contract was not disclosed, but it was indicated that the 
figure is in excess of $10,000,000. 

Construction work is scheduled to begin at once and 
to be completed by the fall of 1950. 

Mayer & Whittlesey—Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
are associated architects for the projects which incor- 
porates many unusual features both in appearance and 
arrangement. 

Apartments will range in size from two to seven 
rooms with three, four and five room units in the great 
majority. Rents have not been finally determined, but 
will probably average between $55 and $60 per room 
per month. lor the three room units the annual rent, 
including gas and electricity, is expected to range from 
about $1,600 to $2,500; for four rooms from $2,000 to 
$3,400: for five rooms from $3,000 to $3,900. 

Reversing the customary practice of locating building 
units along street lines, with interior garden space, the 
plans call for a single large building which will run full 
length through the center of the block from Second to 
Third Avenues, with wide landscaped areas on both 
sides. This design was adopted to assure maximum light 
and air for each apartment, as well as maximum distance 
from any surrounding structures. In its basic concep- 
tion for the residential development of an entire New 
York City block the overall plan is considered to be 
unique. 

Another outstanding feature of the plans, according 
to the architects, is that the entire development “‘carries 
out on a large scale, in a big city, an indoor-outdoor 
synthesis hitherto found mostly in modern country 
homes.” For example, the long central lobby has glass 
walls permitting a clear view of the gardens on both 
sides of the building. In summer the sliding panels can 
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LIKE the helping hand of 


a parent, life insurance is 





always ready to give a lift. 
Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia has been helping 
millions of Southern fami- 
lies for 57 years—last year 
paying nearly seven million 
dollars to both policy- 


holders and beneficiaries. 
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Over one-half billion dol- 
lars worth of insurance in 
force attest to the home- 
folks approval of this Com- 


pany. 
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NOW AT 65 
INCOME AGAINST 
OLD AGE and ILLNESS 


* * * 


Pan-American Life Insurance Company 


offers a CAREER CONTRACT FOR CAREER 
MEN embracing a Pension For Retirement with 
Disability Provisions and Death Benefits . . . on 
a Non-Contributory Basis... . 

Plus 


1. Unexcelled Service 
2. Competitive Merchandise 
3. Flexible Underwriting 


For Information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Supt. of Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
New Orleans U.S. A. 
CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 


EDWARD G. SIMMONS KENNETH D. HAMER 
Executive Vice-President V.-P. & Agency Director 








NEW YORK LIFE—Continued 


be opened so the lobby and gardens become one space, 
Much the same effect will be achieved in most of the 
apartments above the fifth floor where large balconies 
will open off the end windows of living or dining rooms, 
These windows will extend the full width of the rooms. 
In every room having a balcony, there will be a window 
as well to assure light from another exposure. 

The building will be of reinforced concrete so designed 
as to provide flat ceilings without beam breaks in all 
main rooms. The structure will be finished in a light 
self-washing, glazed brick which will reflect a maximum 
amount of sunlight to the benefit of the surrounding 
area. Windows will be flush with the outside wall to 
eliminate staining caused by dripping from dirty window 
sills. 

Taking full advantage of the unusual placement of 
the building on the block square site, the architects have 
evolved a design that makes every apartment in the 
building an outside apartment. A majority of the units 
have a southerly exposure, while 95 per cent have 
through or cross ventilation. On a typical floor, out of 
32 apartments 18 will have a south exposure and eight 
both a north and south exposure. Twenty of the apart- 
ments will have a corner exposure. 

A garage to accommodate approximately 175 cars will 
be built under the garden on the 65th Street side and 
will be readily accessible to tenants from the lobby. 


Chicago Development 


The New York Life is currently negotiating with 
the City of Chicago regarding construction of 1,400 
apartments on the South Side where Negro families 
predominate. This would be a slum clearance project. 
Preference for initial occupancy in the new housing 
would be given to the families residing in the general 
area. 


OLD REPUBLIC CREDIT LIFE 
Stock Dividend 


. The Old Republic Credit Life Insurance Company, 
which recently moved from 309 West Jackson Boule- 
vard to 307 North Michigan Avenue, in Chicago, has 
declared a stock dividend in the amount of $54,000. 
This action increases the capital from $540,000 to 
$594,000. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Executive Promotions 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Directors of 


the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, California, Ralph J. Walker, formerly As- 


sociate Actuary with Aetna Life, who joined the com- 
pany in 1948, was elected Vice President in charge of 
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the Group Department. George R. Young, with the 
company 25 years and most recently Associate Treas- 
urer, was elected Treasurer, while Stephen S. Taft, 
formerly Group Sales Manager for the John Hancock 
Mutual, was elected Assistant Secretary. 

T. S. Petersen, President of the Standard O:1l Com- 
pany of California, and Frank L. King, President of 
the California Bank at Los Angeles, were elected to the 
Board of Directors. 


PENN MUTUAL 


Baby and Women Policies Increase 


A “bumper crop” of baby insurance business during 
1948 is reported by the Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Philadelphia, Penna. Out of a total of 45,666 
new policies written during last year, almost 5000 were 
on the lives of babies from birth to four years of age. 
In the entire juvenille age group—from day of birth to 
16 years—the number of new policies written during the 
year represented more than 16% of all policies sold as 
compared with 14% in 1947. The greatest increase was 
at the very young ages. The group from day of birth 
to four years was almost 11% of all policies written 
as compared with 8.5% in 1947. 

National figures just released by the Institute of Life 
Insurance reveal a general decrease last year in juvenile 
insurance of 7% under the 1947 figure. Approximately 
$3,000,000,000 of juvenile insurance was written in 
1948, bringing the total now in force to almost $15,000,- 
000,000. Currently, 5% of all ordinary insurance and 
nearly one-fourth of all industrial insurance is on the 
lives of children under 15. 

Insurance on the lives of women, according to Penn 
Mutual records, also represented an increased per- 
centage over the previous year. The number of policies 
written on women in 1948 was almost 27% of the 
company total compared with 25% in 1947. 


PRUDENTIAL 


Executive Change 


H. Woodruff Tatlock, second vice president, has 
been elected treasurer by the Board of Directors of The 
Prudential Insurance Company, Newark, New Jersey. 
As second vice president and treasurer, Mr. Tatlock will 
have immediate responsibility for the administration 
of the Treasurer's Department which will continue to 
be under the supervision of Robert M. Green, vice 
president. 

William P. Lynch was also elected second vice 
president. 

Simultaneously, it was announced that John Ferris, 
second vice president, would assume responsibility for 
administration of the Agencies Service Department 
under Vice President Orville E. Beal, replacing Mr. 
Tatlock. In another change, Howard A. Austin, Jr. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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2. Vested Renewals 
Unsurpassed. 


3. Bonus on 
Quality Business. 


4. Personalized 
Home Office Service. 


5. Attractive Retirement 


Pian. 


Openings in Virginia, West Virginia, 

North Carolina, South Carolina, 

Tennessee and Alabama. For information write: 
EB. DUDLEY COLHOUN, Director of Agencies. 


Shenandoah Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 



































Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
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World Life Insurance Company. 


. To select men carefully. 
. To pay adequate salaries, and 
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success. 


Washington, Oregon and California. 


For Agency Representation, Write: 


Superintendent of Agencies 


NEW WORLD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
New World Life Building 
Seattle 4, Washington 


BURT BABCOCK, Vice President and 


LIFE INSURANCE 


Establish your own successful business, a 
real life insurance career. This can be done 
by securing an Agency Contract with New 


The New World Life is strong, aggressive 
and growing. The Company's policies are: 
. In every manner hasten their personal 


Some openings are available in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 
































in the Spring... 


glad. 


Life Insurance Blooms 


Spring and Life Insurance have a lot in 
common. In the Spring, Nature displays her 
prettiest bloomers, a lesson in rejuvenation, 
a reminder of the cycle of life. After the cold, 
grey days of Winter, Spring’s balmy weather 
brings a release from indoors, and folks are 


Life Insurance goes Spring one better. It, 
too, makes flowers bloom, and, for a lot of 
people, the year round. It is hope in all 
| seasons. It is the means of release from care 

and worry and fear and dependence. It is 
built scientifically to fit the cycle of life. For 
millions of people, it is Spring the year round. 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


was promoted to Director of Field Training to fill the 
position left vacant by Mr. Lynch’s promotion. 


The election of Mr. Lynch to second vice president 
marks the culmination of twelve years of service which 
started when he became an agent in one of Prudentia!'s 
district offices in Jersey City. Holder of the coveted 
Chartered Life Underwriter designation, he has been 
on the Home Office staff since 1947. In his new posi- 
tion he will have immediate supervision of district office 
operations in north central states and in Canada. 


Mr. Austin, who has been serving as Mr. Lynch's 
assistant, has been active in Prudential sales work for 
several years. He served as an agent and assistant 
manager in the company’s Kansas City Agency from 
1938 to 1946 with the exception of five years sea 
duty as a Navy officer. For the last three years he has 
held administrative posts in the Home Ofhce. 


RESERVE LOAN LIFE 
New Home Office 


Reserve Loan Life Insurance Company of Texas 
moved in March from its old building at 1201 Main 
Street to the few 12-story home office building located 
at lederal and Ervay Streets, according to an announce- 
ment by B. Hick Majors, president. The company’s 
Dallas branch office, formerly located at 817 Kirby 
Building, also moved into the quarters provided in the 
new building. Physical transfer of the company to its 
new home was under the supervision of Harry J. 
Collins, who is building manager for the new Reserve 
Loan Life building. Mr. Collins will continue his duties 
as purchasing agent and manager of the supply and 
printing department, in which capacity he has served 
the company for many years. Removal of office equip- 
ment from the company’s old home began at 5:00 p.m. 
Friday, March 18, and all offices were opened for busi- 
ness at the usual time of 8:15 Monday morning, March 
21. 


The Building 


The Reserve Loan Life building 1s a fireproof edifice, 
constructed on a reinforced concrete frame with a brick 
and granite exterior. It is equipped with a year-round 
air conditioning, fluorescent lighting, acoustical ceilings 
and incorporates the best in planning, construction, ma- 
terials and modern design. Reserve Loan Lite Insurance 
Company of Texas will occupy four floors, the second, 
third, fourth and fifth. The first floor will be devoted to 
retail stores, and the remaining stories will be rental 
office space. Much thought was given to the placing of 
the company’s various departments in order to assure 
the maximum in efficiency and convenience. The second 
floor will house the supply and printing, tabulating, 
premium notice and credit life departments. On the third 
floor will be located the underwriting, M.I.B., general 
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files, policy issue, accident and health and group de- 
partments. Closely related positions on the fourth floor 
are occupied by the accounting and cashier's depart- 
ments due to the inter-relation of their work. Also on 
this fourth floor is to be found the mortgage loan, policy- 
holders’ service, conservation, actuarial and claim de- 
partments as well as the spacious recreation room for 
employees. In the northwest wing of the building on this 
same floor is located the company’s Dallas branch office. 
The executive offices, the commodious board of direc- 
tors room and the agency and advertising departments 
will be housed on the fifth floor. Ample provision has 
been made for future expansion on each of the four 
floors which the company occupies. 


STANDARD LIFE 
Executive Changes 


W. R. Newman, an attorney, has been elected Presi- 
dent succeeding Charles H. Russell, who became Chair- 
man of the Board of the Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Jackson, Miss. At the same time Charles Hix, 
who had been with the company 15 years as Superin- 
tendent of Agencies, was also elected Vice President. 
Three new directors came in at the meeting on February 
28 and they are: H. E. Covington, son of the former 
president; Zach Hlederman and W. B. McCarty. 


TRAVELERS 
Group Annuity Rates Decreased 


In view of the currently increasing interest in ade- 
quate pension benefits for employees, The Travelers 
Insurance Company, dlartford, Conn., has announced, 
effective immediately, a reduction in the rates to be 
charged under new group annunity plans. 

The new rates are based on 2'4 per cent interest in- 
stead of 2 per cent interest used heretofore. 

It is estimated that the initial premiums developed 
by this reduced rate basis for a particular group will 
run from 5 per cent to 8 per cent less than those de- 
veloped by the Company's former 2 percent rate basis. 


WESTERN & SOUTHERN 


Executive Promotions 


At a meeting of the board of directors of the Western 
& Southern Life Insurance Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
held on March 8 last, Raymond C. Massa, with the 
company since 1913, and most recently Secretary, was 
elected Vice President. John E. Meehan, who joined 
the company in 1919 and most recently Assistant Secre- 
tary, was elected Secretary and Richard C. Stenger 
(1926) was elected Treasurer. 
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With one wheel missing ...or only three wheels 


Progress requires balance. 
A life insurance institution to move forword must 


have similar balance... in background, in 


present performance, in plans for the future. 


Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 





THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA + PENNSYLVANIA 


THE CONTRACT 


functioning ... smooth forward motion is impossible. 
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Immediate Embossed in gold 

Delivery on 2 tones of rich 
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e leather . 84%” 

$2 each, x 12%" x 2%" 

id ... holds 12 maga- 
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These rich-looking binders put your year’s 
supply of Best’s Insurance News in one con- 
venient place—making a dignified display and 
useful reference in your office. 


BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street, New York City 7 
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QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 










PART A—LIFE INSURANCE FUNDAMENTALS 


QUESTION 1. 


*A.” age 28, was married during the war. His 
wife is age 24. He has two children, a boy age 3 and 
a girl age 1. Since his return from service he has 
been employed as a trainee in production manage- 
ment in a textile manufacturing concern. He will 
complete his training within a month and will 


be placed in a position 
paying $3,000 per year 
with good opportunity 
for merit increases and 
promotions. He and his 
family have been living 
at an average cost of $200 
per month. They have 
saved nothing up to the 
present time and have no 
insurance except $5,000 
National Service Life In- 
surance which has not yet 
been converted. 

(a) Explain briefly 
and specifically, in order 
of relative importance, 
each of the immediate 
and future needs which 
*A” may have for life 
insurance 

(b) In light of ‘*A’s” 
present situation, what 
specific recommenda- 
tions as to types and 
amounts of life insurance 
would you make for 


*A’s” purchase at the 
present time? Justify 
your recommendations 


and show their relation 
to your answer to (a). 


Answer to Question I. 


(a) As the head of a family consisting of a young 
needs are typical of those 
of other wage-earners in similar circumstances. There 
is no stereotyped way we can prescribe for any indi- 
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wife and two children “‘A’s 


vidual’s needs, but we know enough about “A’s 
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ation so that we can determine the pattern and estimate 
the amount of his present and future needs which life 








DEAN’S NOTE 


The accompanying answers to questions which were used 
in the June 1948 C.L.U. examinations given by the American 
College of Life Underwriters form a composite set made up 
from the replies of various candidates. An answer selected 
for this set is frequently much fuller than that necessary 
for a good grade. Moreover, it is edited in order to 
complete sentences which have been abbreviated or to 
round out ideas which may have been presented in skeleton 
form. Answers to all questions are presented even though 
candidates were not expected to answer them all. Hence 
this set is substantially longer than that of the typical 
candidate who receives a high grade. 

This set does not purport to show perfect answers to 
each question, nor to indicate that the answers presented 
were the best which appeared on any paper, but rather to 
give representative high quality answers. Many of the ques- 
tions and problems involved the use of judgment on the 
part of the candidate. Accordingly, no hard and fast solu- 
tion could be expected. Credit was given for the reasonable- 
ness of the candidate’s answers and for the intelligence with 
which he applied his knowledge. 

Candidates for subsequent examinations are particularly 
cautioned not to use this set of questions and answers as 
a direct method of preparation. The answers are by no 
means a short-cut which will take the place of thorough and 
systematic study of the subjects suggested. Anyone who 
uses them as such invites disappointment since the examina- 
tion questions each year are framed with the idea of testing 
whether the applicant’s knowledge is thorough and compre- 
hensive. On the contrary, a candidate who has properly 
studied the various subjects contemplated by the examina- 
tions may find a compilation such as this helpful in 
suggesting the manner in which the factors in a question 
should be analyzed and the solution organized. He may 
also find it helpful, after completing his preparation for an 
examination, to prepare his own set of answers to the ques- 
tions herein asked, and then compare it with the answers 
here presented. 








insurance may satisfy. The distinction between immedi- 
ate and future needs in nebulous. By listing them in 
order of relative importance and recommending that 
they be provided for as far as possible in the order 
listed, we are in effect saying that some needs are more 
urgent and that others may be deferred without as great 


danger. 


“A’s” first need is to make 
provision for a_ clean-up 
fund. Such a fund is to 
provide the monies required 
to take care of doctors’, 
nurses’ and any hospital's 
bills, funeral expenses, 
cemetery lot and marker, 
debts existing at time of 
death, administration costs 
and other items which are 
difficult to estimate in ad- 
vance. If the amount is 
estimated liberally, the por- 
tion not required for 
clean-up can be left with the 
insurance company under 
the interest option and will 
serve as an emergency fund 
which can be drawn upon 
for any unforeseen contin- 
gencies which can not be met 
out of the regular income 
which the family will have. 


““A’s” next most impor- 
tant need is for funds which 
will provide a readjustment 
income for a year or two 
after his death. This income 
will be in addition to any 


longer term income which may be provided through 
life insurance or otherwise and will enable the widow 
to make the transfer from her present scale of living 
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situ- 


to that which she can permanently afford for herself 

and her family. If “A” can not provide for any needs 

beyond these, at least a liveable income should be 

provided until Mrs. “A” can obtain employment in 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Cold facts 


can sometimes be 


E HAVE just published our 104th 

Annual Report to Policyholders as 
a 40-page illustrated booklet. It tells 
about the progress New York Life made 
in 1948 and contains important facts 
and figures dealing with the financial 
condition of the Company. 


Set off by themselves, the figures tell 
a story of financial stability. But behind 
them lie many warm and human stories 
about the benefits life insurance brings 
to people in all walks of life everywhere. 


It is a fact, for example, that in 1948 
New York Life paid over $200,000,000 
to policyholders and beneficiaries. This 
money is helping widows maintain their 
homes and bring up their children with- 
out hardship. It is helping to send sons 
and daughters to college who otherwise 
might not have gone. It is helping fami- 
lies enjoy the peace of mind that comes 
of knowing that the future is financially 
more secure. It is helping men and women 


in their old age live without financial 
worry. 


It would be impossible to tell all the 
stories about all the people who benefit 
through life insurance policies. But in 
our Report this year we try, at least, to 
show what human values the facts and 
figures of our business often have. 


In addition, the Report contains help- 
ful information on “The Problem of 
Growing Older,” as well as a description 
of an improved service for policyholders 
so that death benefit payments and policy 
loans may be expedited, a review of the 
way the Company has made mortgage 
money available for housing, and a dis- 
cussion of the Company’s policy in 
making its investments in 1948. 


The essential facts and figures of our 
1948 operations will be mailed to policy- 
holders as usual with premium notices. 
The larger illustrated booklet will gladly 
be sent upon request. 
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Assets totalled $4,448,369,759, an increase of $214,185,161 


* over the close of the previous year. After deducting $4,181,863,- 
874 of reserves and other liabilities, surplus was $266,505,885, 
or $35,387,161 more than at the end of 1947. 


Sales of new life insurance in 1948 amounted to $857,719,- 
600, which is $335,600 greater than in 1947. 

The Company had 3,779,541 policies in force for $9,539,- 
584,229 of life insurance protection on December 31, 1948. The 
net growth of the Company during the year, as measured by 
the increase in life insurance in force, was $475,979,615. 


The provision for 1949 dividends to policyholders is $45,741,- 
294. New York Life has always been a mutual company and 
* pays dividends to policyholders only. 


A few figures from 
our 104th Annual Report 
to Policyholders 
December 31, 1948 


A copy of the 40-page illustrated 104th Annual Report 
to Policyholders will gladly be sent to anyone requesting it. 
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NEW YORK LI 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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C.L.U. ANSWERS—from page 45 


the vocation she was following prior to her mar- 
riage. 

An income for the dependency period of the children 
should be provided, if possible. Mrs. “A” should not 
be forced to obtain employment and neglect the children 
during the years when their characters are developing. 
She needs a dependable income to meet the cost of 
food, clothing and other living expenses until the younger 
child completes her education and becomes self-support- 
ing. Because of the difficulty of obtaining living quarters 
today, an effective presentation of life insurance for 
this purpose may be based upon the provision of 
funds so that Mrs. “A” will be guaranteed that she 
could hold the lease on their present apartment or 
home until proper adjustment can be made. 

If “A” can afford further protection for his wife, 
he should provide a life income to begin when the 
previously recommended income ceases. This income 
should be large enough to care for her living expenses, 
or at least enough to give her a degree of independence 
should she find it necessary to live with the children 
or seek employment at that time. If “A” can not 
afford to provide for this now, it should be on the 
agenda for action just as soon as his financial situation 
improves. 

A retirement fund for himself and his wife if they 
reach old age is another very important need in “A’s” 
picture. He can not provide for the needs previously 
listed and also embark upon a substantial savings or re- 
tirement program at the moment, but any life insurance 
other than term insurance will start him on his way. 
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Later, additional insurance emphasizing retirement 
values may be recommended and some of his then ex- 
isting insurance might be converted to higher premium 
plans. 

Funds to provide for the higher education of his 
children might well be recommended at some subse- 
quent time. It would not be wise to make specific 
provision for this need at the expense of others as 
would be required at this time. 

(b) Undoubtedly “A” carried $10,000 Nationa! 
Service Life Insurance at some time while in service. 
He should be urged to reinstate the $5,000 which he 
apparently has dropped. This insurance might be con- 
tinued as term insurance until conversion is required. 
Soon, however, it will have to be converted and we 
should consider now the type of plan to which “A” 
should convert. He has an income of $3,000 per year 
and living expenses of $2,400 per year. The margin 
of $600 must cover his saving and protection plans 
for the next few years. When the $10,000 National 
Service Life Insurance is converted he will be obliged 
to pay premiums of about $1.50 per month per $1,000 
for ordinary life insurance or $2.00 per month per 
$1,000 for endowment insurance maturing at age 65. 
It appears that he can consider the endowment in- 
surance plan within his means, and $240 of his margin 
should be pledged for this. 

The National Service Life Insurance contract con- 
tains favorable settlement options. It should be used, 
along with any Social Security benefits to which “A” 
may be entitled, to provide the basic income for the 
dependency period of the children if “A” should die 
before the children are grown. Under the fixed period 
option, $10,000 would produce an income of about 
$55 per month for twenty years. If “A” should survive 
until the children are near maturity, this policy would 
provide a favorable life income for his widow. 

“A” should apply for an ordinary life insurance 
policy of approximately $7,500 face value. A twenty- 
year family maintenance rider (level term insurance) 
should be added to $5,000 of it so that the income 
provided by the National Service policy would be 
supplemented sufficiently to meet all of the need for 
income and yet to provide for conversion to a permanent 
type of coverage when circumstances permit. This would 
be as much insurance as “A” could probably afford 
after the National Service policy is converted. His 
premium outlay, which would be relatively high in re- 
lation to his income and in light of current living 
costs, would total about $450 per year and would not 
leave much for outside savings, current emergencies 
and improvements in living standards. Part of the 
$2,500 ordinary life face value (which does not have 
the family maintenance rider), perhaps $2,000, should 
be payable under the interest option subject to with- 
drawal as a clean-up and emergency fund, and $500 
could be used to provide a readjustment income for 
two years after “A’s” death. The $5,000 principal sum 
of the policy which has the family income or maintenance 
rider could be retained as a basis for income to Mrs. 
‘““A” when the incomes previously referred to terminate. 

In summary, Mrs. “A” would have an income of 
about $175 per month until the older child is age 18 
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Down to Earth 


White marble steps—a famous “trade mark’’ 


Baltimore, symbolic of the large percentage of home 


ownership in this progressive community. 


This same “down to earth”’ security is also symbolic 
of the Baltimore Life Insurance Co. This progressive 
organization has had 66 years of experience in specialized 


service for security to over 300,000 policyowners. 


the Baltimore Life 


INSUBANCE CO. of BALTIMORE 


(trom the family maintenance rider, the National Service 
Life Insurance and Social Security), of about $155 
per month for the succeeding two years, and of about 
$105 per month from the end of that time until twenty 
years after the insured’s death. During the first two 
years after ‘““A’s” death the income would be increased 
by nearly $22 per month from the readjustment fund. 
Mrs. “A” would have only $5,000 toward her life in- 
come after the children mature, and “A” himself would 
have made only a small start toward adequate re- 
tirement funds, but additional insurance for these needs 
must be deferred until “A’s” situation improves. 


QUESTION 2. 


“B,” age 38, is a salesman for the “X” Plastics 
Company. He has acquired through ten years’ ex- 
perience a thorough technical knowledge of the 
uses of his firm’s products and is unusually skilled 
in assisting customers in adapting these products 
to their use. In addition he has a wide personal 
acquaintance among customers and _ prospective 
customers. 

The “X” Company has been solicited for “key 
man” insurance on “B’s” life and is prepared to 
apply for a $50,000 policy. The “X’? Company is 
to be owner-beneficiary and is to pay the premiums 
on the policy. 

State in outline form the advantages and dis- 
advantages of using each of the following in a 
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situation such as this: (a) ten year term insurance, 
(b) ordinary life insurance, and (c) endowment 
insurance maturing at age 65. 


Answer to Question 2. 


(a) The advantages of ten-year term insurance for 
‘“key-man” indemnification are that (1) it provides the 
protection at the lowest possible cost; and (2) it can 
be obtained with the right of conversion during the 
first seven years to a more permanent ferm should 
“B” still be with the company, and still be a “key-man.” 

The disadvantages of this type of insurance are (1) 
its temporary nature; (2) its lack of reserve or asset 
value; and (3) the need for payment of higher pre- 
miums or retroactive back payments and interest, 1f con- 
verted, or the need for evidence of insurability, which 
‘“B” may be unable to furnish, if it is not convertible 
and the need for insurance continues. 

(b) The advantages of ordinary life insurance for 
this purpose are (1) permanency of protection at low 
cost ; and (2) non-forfeiture values which can be carried 
on the company’s books as an asset, used as collateral, 
used to keep the insurance in force in an emergency, 
used to train a successor to ““B” should he leave the 
company, or used to provide a retirement fund for 
“B” if he still is associated with the company. 

The disadvantages of ordinary life insurance are 
(1) its higher cost as compared with term insurance; 


(Continued on the next page) 












HOW BIG IS BIG? 





Sure, size has advantages, but just where 
do those advantages begin? We think 
OUR size is just right. American United's 
assets total over 80 million dollars. Big 
enough to be a factor in the investment 
market—big enough to take advantage 
of safe, substantial and profitable invest- 
ments. Yet, small enough for careful per- 
sonal supervision, WITHOUT the prob- 
lem of having to invest huge sums at a 
time when interest rates are low. We're 
big enough to take advantage of oper- 
ating economies, and small enough to 
know our agents personally. We can see 
our forest and each tree in it. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





C.L.U. ANSWERS—Continued 


and (2) its lower values as compared with higher 
premium forms of insurance. 

(c) The advantages of endowment insurance matur- 
ing at age 65 are those which arise out of its greater 
non-forfeiture values, outlined in (b)-(2) above. Since 
the values are greater, the advantages are greater than 
for ordinary life insurance. This is especially true with 
reference to provision for “B's” retirement. 

The disadvantage of endowment insurance maturing 
at age 65 is that it is higher in premium outlay than 
either of the other plans. 


QUESTION 3. 


(a) In a book published last year the conclusion 
was reached that “‘as a method of savings, the life 
insurance policy is definitely not recommended.” 
This conclusion was based upon the argument that 
if an amount equal to the premium less dividend 
paid each year on a twenty year endowment insur- 
ance policy of $10,000 issued at age 35 had been 
deposited at 214 per cent interest in a straight sav- 
ings fund, the amount accumulated by the end of 
twenty years would have been $11,049. 

(1) What fallacies exist in the comparison de- 
scribed above? 

(2) What arguments would you advance to show 
the advantages of life insurance as a means of 
saving? 
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(b) Miss “C,” age 45, employed as a secretary 
at $2,400 per year, supports her mother and her. 
self. She has saved $5,000 which she has deposited 
at interest in a savings account. She has no other 
property or insurance. What services could insur- 
ance render for her and what type or types of 
contracts would you recommend? Be specific and 
explain. 


Answer to Question 3. 


(a) (1) The fallacies involved in the comparison are: 

First, it disregards completely consideration of the 
indemnity characteristic of the endowment insurance 
policy. It compares two unlike things as though they 
were identical. The endowment insurance policy con- 
sists of an increasing saving fund combined with de- 
creasing protection; the straight savings account is a 
pure saving fund without protection against premature 
death. It the critic were to subtract the cost of the 
decreasing protection from the net premium payments 
of the insured, the comparison would be corrected for 
the dissimilarity of the two plans, but the critic’s point 
would be lost since a better return than 2% percent 
would be shown on the savings through insurance. 

Second, it is assumed that such a straight saving 
plan would be carried out throughout the full twenty 
years to a_ successful completion. Disregarding the 
possible death of the saver, referred to in the first fallacy, 
it is fallacious to assume that the average buyer of a 
twenty-year endowment insurance policy would, with- 
out the convenient, semi-compulsory, systematic method 
for premium payment on the policy, voluntarily make 
each and every deposit in an open savings account with- 
out any withdrawals along the way. Evidence based 
on past experience shows the error of this assumption. 

Third, it assumes that a rate of 24% percent interest 
is obtainable on a straight savings account over a twenty- 
year period, and that the dividend history of scale 
used in the comparison will prevail in the future. No such 
guarantees exist. But the endowment insurance policy 
does promise a minimum rate of interest not only on 
the savings portion of the premium, but also on the 
protection portion. 

(2) The advantages of life insurance as a means of 
savings are: 

First, it is self-completing in event of death. The 
beneficiary receives not only what the insured had 
saved, but what he intended to save. 

Second, it 1s a safe saving plan. Losses to policy- 
holders are virtually unheard of. 

Third, the semi-compulsory nature of the plan as- 
sists the saver to resist temptation to “skip a deposit.” 
The self-assumed obligation promotes thrift. 

Fourth, it is a convenient and systematic saving plan. 
Savings can be budgeted and deposited quarterly, semi- 
annually or annually. The habit of saving to pay pre- 
miums when they come due is developed. 

Fifth, it is readily adaptable for many needs and 
purposes. The settlement options, dividend options, 
non-forfeiture values and the like make it one of the most 
flexible savings plans. 
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(b) Miss “C” has three principal needs for life 
insurance. She needs a small clean-up fund which could 
be covered by the bank account but which can be 
supplied more economically by using life insurance. 
She needs to guarantee an adequate life income for her 
mother in case of her death while her mother still lives. 
She also needs a retirement income for herself and her 
mother when she will not be able to continue working. 

| would recommend contracts which place more 
emphasis on saving and less on protection, because it 
will not take much death benefit to care for her last 
expenses and a life income to her elderly mother. I 
would not recommend a straight annuity because she 
definitely needs some pr tection. 

Specifically, | would recommend that she retain at 
least $1,000 in the bank account for an emergency fund; 
that she purchase a $1,500 or $2,000 policy for clean-up 
purposes, this policy to be on the twenty-payment life 
plan so that premiums will cease when she retires ; and 
that she purchase a retirement income contract to begin 
at age 60 or 65, or an endowment insurance contract to 
mature at a like age, using some of her bank account 
to discount premiums. Either of these contracts could be 
adapted to provide the proper protection for her mother 
in event of her death and old age income for herself 
and her mother in event of survival. The amount of 
the contract chosen would depend on Miss “C's” ability 
to save. It appears from the size of her bank account, 
assuming it has been accumulated from her earnings, 
that she has been saving at least $200 per year although 
this might be difficult with present living costs on an 
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income of $2,400 per year. Nevertheless | suggest a 
contract which would require a premium of approxi- 
mately $200 per year, relying on the bank account to 
maintain the policy in case of difficulty. 

The portion of the bank account not used for dis- 
counting premiums on the insurance and not reserved 
as an emergency fund might .be used to purchase a 
single premium endowment insurance policy maturing 
at age 65, increasing both the protection and retire- 
ment value of such funds. If this is not done, any 
balance in the account beyond the desired emergency 
fund should be used to purchase an annuity for the 
mother upon Miss *C’s”’ death or for both Miss “C” and 
her mother upon survival of Miss “C” to retirement age. 


QUESTION 4 


A speaker at the 1947 annual meeting of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters stressed 
the importance of emphasizing to insurance pros- 
pects the potential advantages at the time of death 
of the life insurance estate as compared with the 
non-life insurance property estate. What are the 
advantages which should be emphasized and by 
what means can an insured be certain that these 
advantages will be realized? Explain briefly. 


Answer to Question 4. 


The advantages of a life insurance estate over a non- 


‘Continued on the next page) 
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life insurance property estate and the methods by which 
the advantages may be realized are: 

1. The life insurance estate is administered without 
executors’ fees, attorneys’ fees, probate costs and various 
other administration expenses. This is accomplished by 
naming beneficiaries other than the estate so that the 
proceeds will be payable directly to such beneficiaries 
and not pass through the estate. 

2. There will be no shrinkage through forced sale to 
meet the needs of beneficiaries as might be the case 
with a property estate. This advantage is inherent in 
insurance since the full face value is payable in cash 
upon death. Even under the settlement options cash 
payable upon death does not require the loss or sacrifice 
of anything of value. 

3. There is no delay in settlement of a life insurance 
estate whereas there are delays for probating of wills, 
advertising for creditors and numerous settlement de- 
tails in a property estate. Life insurance companies 
pride themselves on their promptness in paying claims, 
but the insured can expedite the settlement by arranging 
with his insurance advisor to effect prompt payment, 
by having his policies inventoried and conveniently avail- 
able, and instructing his beneficiaries in the steps to 
take upon his death. 

4. There is no publicity associated with a life in- 
surance policy payment, whereas wills are a matter of 
public record. This advantage is automatic in insurance, 
although the full benefit is lost if insurance is payable 
to the insured’s estate. 

5. Insurance funds go to the precise persons whom 
the insured designates whereas wills often are contested 
and distributions entirely contrary to the intentions of 
a deceased person may result. This advantage is realized 
in life insurance if specific primary beneficiaries are 
named, provision is made for contingent beneficiaries, 
and such contingencies as common disasters are properly 
taken into account in drafting beneficiary clauses and 
settlement agreements. 

6. A life insurance estate may be self-administered 
over a long period of time without cost to the insured 





or beneficiaries. This advantage may be accomplished 
by naming beneficiaries and using the settlement op- 
tions, 

7. The life insurance estate has income and _ jp- 
heritance tax advantages. Under the settlement options, 
except for the interest option and any excess interest 
payments, installment and life income payments are not 
subject to federal income tax whereas income from 
other property is taxable. In most states, life insurance 
payable to a named beneficiary is not subject to in- 
heritance tax. The conditions stated indicate the means 
by which these advantages may be realized. 


S. The life insurance estate can be freed from the 
claims of creditors. An irrevocable beneficiary designa- 
tion will free the insurance from claims of the insured’s 
creditors during his lifetime. In some states statutes 
grant this advantage without the necessity of making 
the beneficiary designation irrevocable. Upon death the 
proceeds of insurance payable to a named beneficiary 
vest in the beneficiary and are free from creditors of the 
insured. If the proceeds are payable to a_ beneficiary 
under a settlement plan with a protective (or spendthrift 
trust) provision inserted, many states free the proceeds 
from claims of the creditors of the beneficiary. 

9. There are a number of advantages of the life in- 
surance estate in association with the property estate 
which might be within the compass of this question. 
Inequities in distributing the property estate where a 
valuable asset must be passed as a unit may be avoided by 
providing insurance of equal value payable to other bene- 
ficiaries. Property assets may be held for more favorable 
liquidation if sufficient cash is provided through life 
insurance for estate settlement needs. Shrinkages can 
be met for, rather than from, the estate by means of life 
insurance, 


QUESTION 5 


“Life insurance is one of the most flexible con- 
tracts into which one can enter.” The author of this 
statement then pointed out a number of policy pro- 
visions which permit the insured to adapt the 
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contract to changing needs and circumstances of 
himself and beneficiaries. 

Outline carefully and specifically each such pol- 
icy provision, assuming for illustrative purposes 
that the insured’s contract is a $10,000 participat- 
ing ordinary life insurance policy with the custom- 
ary provisions incorporated in it. 


Answer to Question 5. 


Life insurance policy provisions which permit the 
insured to adapt the contract to changing needs and 
circumstances of himself and his beneficiaries include: 

1. The right to change beneficiaries, if the imsured 
has not made an irrevocable designation. This privilege 
applies to the designation of both primary and contingent 
beneficiaries. It permits substitutions, additions, dele- 
tions or changes in proportionate interests as changed 
circumstances may require. 

2. The policy is freely assignable, subject of course 
to any interests which may exist on the part of previous 
assignees or irrevocable beneficiaries. The policy pro- 
vides for notification to the company of any assignment. 
The assignment may be absolute or collateral in form. 

3. Dividends, since the policy is participating, can 
be used at the insured’s discretion in any of the ways 
stipulated in the policy. They may be taken in cash 
or to reduce premium payments. They may be left with 
the company to accumulate at interest and these ac- 
cumulations used to shorten the premium paying period 
or to mature the policy as an endowment. They may 
be used to accelerate the maturity of an endowment. 
They may be used to buy paid-up additions to the 
contract. 

4. The non-forfeiture values can be used at the policy- 
holder’s discretion. The policy may be surrendered for 
cash, or extended term insurance may be taken for 
the same face amount continuing until the surrender 
value as a premium for term insurance is exhausted, 
or paid-up insurance of the same kind as the original 
policy but for a reduced amount may be obtained. 

5. The insured has,the privilege of borrowing against 
the value of his insurance at a rate of interest fixed 
in the contract. This loan arrangement may be auto- 
matic in case of failure to pay a premium when due, 
or may be exercised by the insured in time of need. 
While a loan exists the policy is subject to the lien, 
but when the loan and interest are paid, the policy 
continues free of impairment. 

6. The policy contains a reinstatement provision 
which permits an insured to revive a lapsed policy, 
subject to satisfactory evidence of insurability after a 
limited period of time. The policy also contains a pro- 
vision for days of grace in premium payment so that 
the policyholder is protected against lapsation through 
oversight. 

7. The settlement options can be used separately 
or in combination with one another at the insured’s 
discretion. The options usually include payment of 
the proceeds in a lump sum, or in installments for a 
fixed period, or in installments of a fixed amount, 
or in a life income with or without a fixed number of 
installments not contingent upon survival. The insured 
may also leave the proceeds on deposit at interest and 
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may give the beneficiary withdrawal privileges. If the 
insured does not select an optional settlement, the bene- 
ficiary may do so. The options may be changed by 
the insured at any time as his needs or those of the 
beneficiaries change. In many policies the settlement 
options are available to the insured in receiving the cash 
value of his policy for his own retirement. 

8. Many policies permit conversion to higher pre- 
mium forms as of the original date of issue without 
evidence of insurability. Other conversions may require 
evidence of insurability. 

9. Premiums may be paid quarterly or semi-annually 
instead of annually. The insured also may be allowed 
to prepay premiums at a discount, but this is not gen- 
erally a privilege guaranteed by policy provision. 

(Continued next month) 


APRIL TABLE 


N THE April Ranking table, appearing on pages 46 

and 47, the North American of Illinois near the end of 
the Ordinary Business table has its figures transposed in 
the first and second column, because of a typographical 
error. The correct Paid For for this company was $17,- 
611,811, the Insurance In Force $119,190,313. 

Occidental, Calif.’s, correct Ordinary figures—Paid 
For, $337,371,872; In Force, $1,189,579,236; Gained, 
$216,300,340 (22.22% ) ; Group—Paid- For—$474,788,- 
791: In Force, $732,623,369;: Gained, $128,403,389 
(21.25%.) Northwestern National should have no h 
footnote in Group table. Bankers National gained 8.33% 
ordinary. 
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the common denominator of all 
agency management. 


7 Requirements 


The long term success of any sales 
organization is dependent primarily 
upon seven conditions: 

(1) A product for which there is 

a demand, 


(2) Reasonable prestige for the 
job, 

(3) An adequate compensation 
plan, 

(4) Competent selection of sales 
personnel, 


(5) A good training program, 

(6) Qualified assistance, 

(7) Grievance outlets to provide 
for drainage of dissatisfac- 
tions. 

Almost every sales manager will 
grant the need for the first six of 
these conditions. This is not entirely 
true, I am afraid, of the seventh, the 
importance of grievance outlets. 

Nevertheless, of all the seven, 
grievance outlets probably contribute 
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B. C. BUTLER 


B. C. BUTLER, Agency Manager of the Western Division, embracing 
seven states, exemplifies the best in front-line leadership. His extensive 
knowledge of field operations makes him an ideal leader who has in- 
spired many ONLI representatives to success. 

His son-in-law, E. M. Svoboda, has been identified with the Ohio 
National and the E. B. Seidel Agency at Omaha, Nebraska for the past 
several years. During that period he has made remarkable progress as 


more toward creation and mainten- 
ance of a high level of morale and, 
through them increased sales pro- 
ductivity. 

\Vhen agents have insufficient out- 
lets for complaints, their morale is 
almost inevitably poor. This, in 
turn, leads to reduced sales, to ex- 
cessive turnover, to uncooperative- 
ness, and to anti-management atti- 
tudes. The constant magnification 
of minor complaints into major 1s- 
sues today is, | think, typical! As 
someone once said, “It’s not the 
elephants that worry us, but the 
fleas!” 

Many Managers believe that their 
agents have no need for grievance 
drainage procedures because these 
Managers feel their agents are free 
to bring all complaints to them 
where they will be assured a fair 
hearing and receive prompt action 
if this is warranted. 

Such Managers point to their so- 
called “open door policy.”” They are 
convinced that this one outlet pro- 
vides adequate grievance drainage. 

The moods, attitudes and actions, 
from which can be constructed the 
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true picture of what a man thin!:s 
of management and the Compan 
are not always those which can |e 
obtained across a desk or even at 
office “get-togethers.” Nor can true 
attitudes be judged from words, 1:0 
matter how personal the relationshiy 
between the Manager and his men. 
\What a man says is not always whit 
he really teels, even when he is try- 
ing to be objective. 

Courtesy, tact and concern for 
the feelings of others are ingrained in 
all but the crudest personality—and 
too often when given an opportunity 
to express our feelings, we say what 
we think our feelings should be, 
rather than what they really are 


3 Successful Methods 


There are a number of procedures 
or techniques which may be used 
to provide grievance outlets and ob- 
tain the information they yield. 
Three particularly have proved most 
successful within our Company. 


1. The Job Satisfaction Survey 


In the Spring of 1945, the New 
York Lite Insurance Company con- 
ducted a Job Satisfaction Survey. 
The “attitude scale” showed that 
79% of our agents were “Satished” 
or “Extremely Satished,” with 15% 
‘on the fence,” and 6% dissatished. 
This Survey has served as a blue 
print for our Agency Department 
and we plan to conduct anothef soon 
as a check on our progress for the 
past four vears. 

2. The Agents’ Advisory Council 

In 1946 we inaugurated on behali 
of the field, a democratic two- 
Way communication system in our 
Agents’ Advisory Council. 

At each of our 15 or so field Club 
Meetings, the agents nominate and 
elect their own representatives to 
serve for a year on this Council. We 
hold meetings once or twice a year 
for four days in the Home Office 
where the Council screens all field 
suggestions from individual agents 
and then presents the field's recom- 
mendations to the Officers of the 
Company. Problems are frankly dis- 
cussed and wherever possible the 
suggestions are adopted. 
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We are convinced that the Council 
has gone far beyond any other 
agency influence or factor in engen- 
dering a high degree of field-wide 
morale. It has been of inestimable 
value both within the field and the 
Home Office staff of the Company. 

3. We are also convinced that the 
Open Forum Sessions conducted at 
all our Field Club Meetings have 
been helpful in creating both the 
desired morale and confidence in 
the minds of the men in the field. 
Agents have good or bad reactions to 
Company policies or projects in al- 
most exact ratio to the extent to 
which each situation is understood. 
There has been complete frankness 
in all questions and answers, and 
no official in any way attempts to 
control or direct the tenor of these 
forum discussions. 


Pincushions 


I like to think of these grievance 
outlets as “pincushions.” Pincush- 
ions are useful little gadgets. They 
save us from getting stuck with pins 
and needles in all the wrong places. 

In modern day sales management 
we must learn to make pincushions 
of ourselves rather than stick pins 
and needles in others. Psychologists 
today are telling us that we must 
learn how to “discharge our aggres- 
sions’ but, more important, to learn 
how to handle aggression from 
others. Handling aggressions by 
being pincushions works very well 
most of the time as the other person 
—the pin sticker—finally runs out of 
pins. If we meet aggression with 
aggression, the supply of pins seems 
inexhaustible. 

Such a policy does not advocate 
pampering the agents, nor being a 
Pollyanna. Being a pincushion in 
this sense takes a very great deal of 
positive action on our part. And 
Pollyannas don’t make good pin- 
cushions. 

It may be, of course, that this is 
one of the virtues which develop 
with maturity—when the hot blood 
of youth has cooled somewhat. And 
yet, we must, at the same time, be 
a little suspicious of those virtues 
we acquire by maturity in agency 
work. 

A Manager, particularly a young 
Manager, must learn not to take him- 
self too seriously. Many a fine, suc- 
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Anico has the field program that builds men up 
and permits them to attain the success they want. 


*& They have a contract that per- 
mits outstanding earnings. 


*% They have a line of policies that 
meet the most exacting demands 


of the public. 


*% They have sales-tested, practical 
selling AIDS that go right to the 


sales point. 


Anico builds successful men by providing all the 
factors needed to reach the peak in this pro- 


fession. 


ANICO Representa- 
tives Are ANICO'S 
Best Advertisements 


They know they have 
a contract second to 
none. 
They know their poli- 
cies are leaders in 
value. 
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cessful young man first entering upon 
his work as Manager has, by adopt- 
ing an attitude of superiority and 
importance, built barriers which re- 
quire years to remove. Some young 
Managers seem to feel that it is 
necessary to exercise considerable 
restraint in order to show a dignity 
of position. 

The Agency Man who knows his 
business doesn’t have to worry about 
the dignity of his position. | firmly 
believe the real leader can lead, and 
at the same time treat his agents as 


friends and social equals, which 
should be their true relationship. 

In agency management, there is 
no place for conceit nor delusions of 
grandeur. This does not mean that 
the good Manager should not be 
firm in adhering to sound business 
principles. Occasions arise when 
firm and even stern action is de- 
manded; but if tempered with a 
candid, courteous and _ reasonable 
spirit, accompanied by a willingness 
to explain why the action must be 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Let's Be Human—Continued 


taken, the Manager’s respect and 
prestige will be enhanced rather than 
diminished. 


One Danger 


There is always a danger of ap- 
pearing to devote too much time to 
one or more big producers. A Man- 
ager’s responsibility is to all agents 
and obvious partiality in time spent 


will usually be resented by those who 
may feel themselves neglected. 

There never has been a time in 
our business when it was more im- 
portant for Agency Men to know 
how to get along with their field as- 
sociates within their own company 
and with other companies. They 
are wrestling at close grips with life 
every day and are not entirely im- 
mune from the influence of the 
present-day philosophy that what- 
ever is,—is wrong. 
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Given competitive rates and plans, 
along with the utmost in service and 
security to his clients, an agent is 
entitled to expect from his Company 
.....a fair and liberal contract which 
will give him a permanent and vested 
interest in the business he writes. 
This Company believes in and offers 
these things ..... its exceptional 
progress is evidence of this belief. 


Independence of action is fundamental to the American Agency System. 
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Thus far my remarks have been 
confined entirely to a discussion 0! 
the relationships between a Manage: 
and those agents associated with hin: 
in his agency. There is, however, 
another form of human behavior 
that of intercompany agency’ rela 
tionships—which is being seriousl 
jeopardized at the present time. | 
would like your permission to de 
part from the main theme of my talk 
for a few minutes to discuss it with 
you. I feel that our intercompany 
relationships are in danger of serious 
degeneration because of an apparent 
and definite trend away from thx 
induction type of recruiting to the 
abduction method. 

Most Managers who are worth 
their salt have learned that there is 
no “short-cut” to the task of find 
training new 
agents. These Managers have found 
that the best source of additional 
manpower is, and will always be, 
the “open market.” To them, the 
abduction method of recruiting holds 
no lure nor is it real agency building 
by any stretch of the imagination. 
They are well aware of the conse 
quences of any sustained proselyting 
habits. 


Twisting Agents 


Increasingly, today, however, 
agents of one company are being 
approached directly by representa- 
tives of another. These agents are 
being upset and disturbed dy an 
attractively painted picture of great 
and unusual opportunity with the 
other life insurance company. No 
agent may successfully twist a life 
insurance policy without running 
afoul of various State laws. There 
still, however, seems to be open sea- 
son on the twisting of agency per- 
sonnel—for here quite properly we 
have no laws, merely an honorable 
unwritten code by which gentlemen 
govern the conduct of their business. 

Competing companies who ap- 
parently are either unwilling or 
unable to do their own recruiting 
have adopted definite patterns for 
“romancing” the agents of other 
companies. They wine them and 
they dine them. They make interest- 
ing salary offers, offers of titles and 
District Agencies. They offer extra 
expense allowances, secretarial help, 
unlimited drawing accounts and 
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other inducements too numerous to 
mention in order to entice away 
established agents of another com- 
pany. 1 might add that these efforts 
are not confined only to General 
Agents and Managers, but often we 
will find the Vice President in charge 
of Agencies or even the President of 
the Company willing partners to 
these sporadic raids. 

Please do not misunderstand me, 
certainly no company owns any 
salesman’s soul, but the kind of agent 
who has potential abilities beyond 
the present isn’t always aware that 
further progress may await him 
within his own company. If any 
agent is not happy in his present 
situation, usually he will seek out a 
better opportunity himself and by 
his own choice. 

Within the animal kingdom, prob- 
ably the most despicable animal of 
all is the jackal who, because he is 
such a poor prospector himself, lives 
off other animals’ efforts. The 
jackal’s reputation among animals 
is the same as that enjoyed by the 
out-and-out practicers of the abduc- 
tion methods of agency recruiting. 


Build Good Morale 


The main theme of this talk is 
building of good morale within an 
agency. Established agents of 
another company who are fed into 
another company’s agency from the 
top, usually produce a bad effect 
on the morale, loyalty and feeling of 
security of other members of the 
agency. We all know that men work 
as much for what the future may hold 
as they do for today’s remuneration. 
This serves to emphasize even more 
that companies should promote and 
hll agency vacancies from within 
their own ranks. 

Perhaps the greatest curse of the 
adbuction method is the effect that 
it has upon the agent who is upset. 
He is buffeted back and forth much 
as a shuttle-cock in a badminton 
game. His production falls off, he 
is harassed at every turn, he loses 
income and even after the decision 
finally has been made, one way or 
the other, he finds himself so far 
behind in production and often so 
far in debt that he may find himself 
out of the business entirely. 

The happiest and most indepen- 
dent life underwriters are those who 
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A philosophy 
that works... 


The contmuing advancement of the 
essential interests of its field underwriters 
is fundamental in Equitable Life of Iowa 
operations. 


Scientific selection, progressive and 
thoughtfully planned training, and an 
amplitude of field tested sales aids, are 
integral parts of a development program 
the merit of which has become more ap- 








parent annually. 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa 
field underwriters are noted for the effec- 
tiveness of their services and held in 
ever-increasing esteem by pzospects and 
policyholders. 





EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 











have developed the best there is in 
them while working faithfully, con- 
tinuously and energetically for one 
company in which they have con- 
fidence. Any trend towards the 
abduction method hurts both public 
and intercompany relations within 
our business. While occasionally 
there may be agents who seem 
stymied in their present connections, 
you have no responsibility either to 
seek them out or to disturb them 
further. 


A little over a year ago, our Com- 
pany re-entered the State of Texas. 
I was most interested recently to 
have one of our best Managers there 
tell me that while some of the Texas 
companies “gave him a hard time” 
in the pre-induction period, once he 
had signed a new agent the Texas 
companies left this agent alone. The 
only attempts at abduction he has 
experienced in fifteen months have 
been from the larger Eastern and 
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Let's Be Human—Continued 


Midwestern companies operating in 
Texas. 

I do not want to belabor this 
point. I only hope that we are not 
returning to the old days when there 
was “open season” on any agent of 
another company. A “dog-eat-dog”’ 
philosophy of recruiting is not in 
keeping with the professional con- 
cept of this business. 

I dare say most of our difficulties 
with agents had their inception 
through the failure of someone to 
make generous use of the oil of 


friendly kindness so necessary in 
eliminating friction. 

There are two ways of handling 
people—one is to treat them exactly 
the way you feel like treating them 
and the other is to forget personal 
feelings and considerations and con- 
centrate on the desired results. 

Aware as we may be of the com- 
plexities of Agency management, 
does not success in this job of run- 
ning a branch office come down 
largely to just being an ordinary 
good guy? 

Out of your own knowledge and 
experience you could tell me a 
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hundred ideas you have used in 
winning the cooperation and friend- 
ship of your associates. 

Here are just a few which have 
helped me: 


1. Make the agent feel that his 
welfare is a matter of serious con- 
cern to you. Everyone enjoys the 
knowledge that someone is concerned 
about his success or failure. 

2. Take pains to show him that 
you consider him important. 

3. Be willing to trade pennies 
for dollars. Watch for a chance to 
do him an unexpected kindness. 


’ 


4. Invite him to “play” with you. 
An afternoon of golf can sometimes 
do more to reconcile differences 
between men than all the devices ever 
developed. 

5. Make time for the older agents, 
Established agents resent the fact 
that the whole branch office seems 
to be geared to the new agent and 
the old agents have been left to shift 
for themselves. 

6. Accept seriously his complaints 
of inadequate service and admit 
responsibility for having failed to 
secure his cooperation. 

7. Accept your responsibility to- 
ward him. This implies many things 
and certainly the Manager by ex- 
ample and suggestion should en- 
courage a moderation and avoidance 
of any special “extra curricular’ 
activities which might keep any agent 
from realizing a maximum develop- 
ment of his own potentials. 


Real Opinions 


Finally, an attitude of : “What do 
my men really think of me and the 
company ?”’, will often go far in pro- 
viding the answer to all other prob- 
lems. That is, what do your men 
say when your back is turned? What 
their reasoning tells them to say? 
No, indeed! I mean the words he 
uses when he comes home at night, 
pours out his accumulated spleen 
and tells his wife what he really 
thinks of his Manager and his com- 
pany. The only way to know what 
the men think is to know the men— 
not just know them across a desk or 
at agency meetings, but in their 
homes and in the field. Of the two, 
the latter is probably the more im- 
portant. 
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It is surprising how well you can 
get to know a man and what he 
really thinks in his heart, when the 
Manager actually “lives” with him 
on the firing line for a time. 

Unfortunately men don’t think 
with their heads. They never did 
and they never will. That’s how 300 
men got to Alcatraz. They were just 
carried away by their desires and 
emotions. People think with their 
hearts, their emotions. 

Men select out of the sum total of 
their knowledge those things which 
will help them do the things they 
want to do. The “wanting” is the 
emotional drive and it comes trom 
the heart. All knowledge is but a 
prop and aid to desire. 

So it is to the emotional drive, 
to the emotional powers within 
people that you and I must go, as 
we perfect our skills in this art of 
human leadership which leads to 
better human relations. There are 
our techniques, implementing our 
major concepts. 

Now let me tell you a story which 
| hope will tie these sticks together 
into an unbreakable bundle. 

William Holman Hunt, the great 
English artist, once painted a picture. 
He hung it in an art gallery in Lon- 
don. The critics came as they always 
do. It was a picture of a beautiful 
garden at midnight with a superb 
emphasis of detail and _ spiritual 
feeling. You could clearly see the 
beauty of it, in spite of the dark- 
ness, for a man whom the people 
called “Rabbi” or “Raboni,” mean- 
ing the teacher, stood there in the 
center of the garden holding a 
brightly illuminated lantern in his 
left hand. The lantern revealed the 
garden with all of its beautiful 
flowers. 


From Within Only 


The master leaned with his right 
ear in the direction of a heavily 
paneled door. He was knocking 
upon that door, listening as though 
he were waiting for an answer from 
within. 

The critic said, “Mr. Hunt, your 
painting is wonderful, but you've 
made a mistake. You've forgotten 
something.” Holman Hunt had not 
only good eyesight, but marvelous 
insight. He said—‘My friend, what 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Let's Be Human—Continued 


is wrong with my picture?” The 
critic said—“That’s a door upon 
which the master is knocking, is it 
not?” Hunt said, “Yes, it is.” The 
critic said, ““Well, what’s the matter 
with the door? Is it never to be 
opened? You forgot to put a handle 
on that door. If it’s a door, you've 
got to have a handle or else how 
does one open the door?” 

Then Hunt smiled as he said, 
“My friend, that door upon which 


the master is knocking and against 
which he is listening, is not just an 
ordinary door. It is the door to the 
human heart. It needs no handle, for 
it can only be opened from within.” 

That story, I think, furnishes the 
key which can unlock and free 
us from fears and worries and the 
personal prejudices which attend 
ignorance of what men think, say 
and do. 

We must learn in all humility and 
understanding sympathy to knock 
upon the doors of the human hearts 
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in our branch offices and so reach 
the source of their personal dynamic 
will to succeed. In this way only 
can we fully develop loyalty, co- 
operation and understanding so that 
any cleavage will disappear. Only in 
this way can we be human. 

Once this is accomplished, you 
will be an expert in the art of leader- 
ship. Then will come to you and 
your company the realization that 
you have created better agency 
management through human rela- 
tions. Then will you understand and 
value the message of Holman Hunt's 
famous painting which he has so 
appropriately named, “The Light of 
the World.” 


Before Chicago Agency Managers Assn 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
Adoptable Anywhere 


Benjamin N. Woodson, exe- 
cutive vice president of Common- 
wealth Life and a nationally known 
speaker and author, recently com- 
pleted a series of lectures delivered 
before the student bodies and facul- 
ties of nine Louisville high schools. 

Keenly interested and always an 
active participant in civic affairs, 
Mr. Woodson accepted the invita- 
tion to speak to the students and 
faculties of Louisville high schools 
as his part in the Kentucky High 
School Civic Lecture Series. Two 
such speakers serve each year. 

The Kentucky High School Civic 
Lecture Series was started in Louis- 
ville in 1939, It is a plan to provide 
top men from the business and pro- 
fessional fields as speakers at Louis- 
ville high schools. The plan has been 
very successful and has received 
wide recognition. 

Civic-minded leaders in the busi- 
ness and professional fields work in 
close cooperation with the schools 
and educational officials in planning 
and carrying out these lectures. ‘The 
purpose of the plan is to provide the 
students of Louisville schools with 
the opportunity of hearing success- 
ful men in the business and pro- 
fessional fields. These men draw 
from their wide experience practical 
and vivid lessons in thrift, health, 
good citizenship, and purposeful liv- 
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Aetna Life: Ff. Z. Roy, with the com- 
pany since 1934, has been named General 
Agent in Duluth, Minn. succeeding J. W. 
Kernan, resigned after 18 years. At the 
same time Bernard H. Struck, who joined 
the company in 1947, was named Mr. 
Roy’s successor as General Agent in 
Fargo, N. D. 

Burton C. Holmes, with the company 
since 1935, has been appointed General 
Agent in Columbus, Ohio effective July 
1 next. Currently Mr. Holmes is Asst. 
General Agent in Boston. In his new ca- 
pacity he will succeed Edward C. Deckard, 
who is retiring after nearly 35 years of 
service, 18 of them as General Agent ior 
the company. 

James P. Graham, 3rd, in the business 
since 1946, has been named Assistant 
General Agent to his father, James P. 
Graham, Jr., in Baltimore, Md. 


ef @ 


Bankers Life Company: Richard RX. 
Hoffman, who joined the company in 
1944, has been named Agency Manager 
of Louisville, Kentucky succeeding E. A. 
Trask, Jr., resigned. 

New paid business for February totaled 
$10,534,622, while for the first two months 
it was $21,607,245, an increase of $825,000 
over the same period in 1948, 


x * * 


Business Men's Assurance: Aing IV. 
Chapman, in the business in various ca- 
pacities since 1936, has been named Man- 
ager of the company’s newly opened office 
in Honolulu, Hawaii at 315 Royal Hawai- 
ian Avenue. 


x * *® 


Eastern Life: Klein’s Associates, Inc., 
with offices at 70-16 Boulevard, Arverne, 
New York, have been named General 
Agents for the company. The organiza- 
tion is headed by Irving Klein, associated 
with the insurance business since 1909, 
and the Life Insurance Department is un- 
der the supervision of Leonard Laufer, 
who has been in the business since 1944 
with the Metropolitan Life and the Mu- 
tual Trust Life. 


x * * 


Fidelity Mutual: William G. Pierce, 
(.L.U. has been named General Agent 
in Philadelphia, this appointment marking 
the third agency the company has estab- 
lished in that city. Mr. Pierce has been 
in the business many years with the Con- 
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necticut General, Travelers and the New 
England Mutual. 

On March 31 last passed the $600,000,- 
000 of insurance in force mark. 


x * * 


Great-West Life: Paid business for the 
first quarter of 1949 exceeded $62,000,000, 
representing the best first quarter in the 
company’s history. 

The company has announced new non- 
medical limits for Juvenile business in the 
United States. These limits are $2,500 
for ages 0 to Z and $5,000 for ages 3 
to 14. Previously the limit was $2,000 at 
all ages. 


x * * 


Guardian Life: Jack Regar, in the busi- 
ness since 1937, has been named Co- 
Manager with 7. J. Miles, in the busi- 
ness since 1913 in Tampa, Florida. 


x * * 


Home Life: Clarence Oshin, Manager 


of one of the company’s Agencies in 
New York City, has been awarded a 
plaque for outstanding accomplishment in 
agency building in 1948. The Agency led 
the entire company in paid volume for 
1948 and thus far this year is in the No. 
1 position. Mr. Oshin is a C.L.U. and 
two other men in his agency likewise 
have the designation, while seven others 
are currently studying for it. 


x * *® 


John Hancock: 4. Edward Kirchner, in 
the business since 1935, and John R. 
Wink, C.L.U., in the business since 1933, 
have been named General Agents in 
charge of the Life Department of the 
Essick and Barr, Inc. company in 
Reading, Pa. 


*x* * * 
Liberty Life: J. Doyle Smith, in the 


business since 1946 and a Supervisor in 
the home office since 1948, has been named 
Manager of the Ordinary Branch Office 
at Columbia, S. C. 


x * * 


Lincoln National: J. Perry Crow, with 
the company since 1933 and most recently 
District Agent at Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, has been promoted to General Agent 
in Kansas City, Missouri succeeding E. 
G. Mercer, retired. 

Victor K. Miller, with the company 
for some years, has been named Associate 
General Agent of the K. V. Fargo 
Agency in Columbus, Ohio. 


Manhattan Life: Grover C. Simpson, in 
the business since 1925 and with the 
company since 1941, has been named Gen- 
eral Agent in Oak Lawn, Illinois. 
William A. Vorhauer, in the business 
since 1941, with the Manhattan Life, has 
been named Manager in Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Simpson. 


ee a 


Massachusetts Mutual: Harry J. Davis, 
General Agent for the company in 
Atlanta, Ga., received the Perry Achieve- 
ment Award for establishing the most 
meritorious record during the year 1948. 
Clarence A. Grimmett, Jr., with the 
company since 1945, has been appointed 
Agency Supervisor in the home office. 


x * * 


Midland Mutual: During the first two 
months of 1949 new paid business showed 
a gain of 20.8% over the same period in 
1948, 


x * * 


Mutual Life: /. Corliss Sikes, C.L.U., 


who joined the company in 1938 and most 
recently was Assistant Manager in Rich- 
mond, Virginia, has been promoted to 
Training Assistant in the home office. 


¥ -* * 


Mutual Trust Life: New paid business 
for March, 1949 showed a gain of 27% 
over the same month in 1948. The gain 
for the first quarter of this year was 
24%. 


x * * 


National Life (Vt.): Robert C. Stager, 


in the business with Canadian companies 
since 1937, has joined the home office staff 
as assistant to E. Reg. Murray, Agency 
Secretary. Mr. Stager will specialize in 
statistical work for the Department. 


x * * 


New England Mutual: Elmer W. Helm, 


with the company since 1942, has been 
named Manager of the company’s second 
agency in lowa, located in the Kahl 
Building in Davenport. 

The company’s first office in the state 
of Arkansas is also the 74th general 
agency and was opened on April 15 last. 
Edwin -L. Baxley, in the business since 
1933 and a former member of the Ar- 
kansas House of Representatives, has been 
named Manager. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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New York Life: James D. Dunning, with 
the company since 1930 and most recently 
Manager of the San Diego branch office, 
has been named Supervisor of Advanced 
Training in the Field Training Division 
of the home office. 


x * * 


North American. Life Assurance: 
Collin B. Mooney, with the company 15 
years, has returned to the West Coast as 
company Manager in Victoria, British 
Columbia. 
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North American Reassurance: 4. Neil- 
son Kerwin has been appointed Assistant 
Secretary. 


a oo 


Pacific Mutual: Alexander A. McLeod 
has been appointed Field Director of the 
company succeeding John Ford, resigned. 
At the same time William A. McGurn 
was appointed Assistant Field Director. 

Joseph C. Gross, formerly with the 
company’s Chicago Agency, has been 
named Assistant Manager of Agencies in 
the home office. 


7 2 & 


Pan-American Life: Paid business for 
the first quarter of this year shows a 58% 
gain over the same period in 1948. 


ee ef 2 


Pioneer American Insurance Com- 
pany: Leonard Irving, in the business 14 
years, most recently with the Pacific 
Mutual, has been named General Agent 
in Houston, Texas. 

Gene S. Porter, in the business 12 years, 
and most recently with the Continental 
Casualty Company, has been appointed 
Agency Supervisor of the Accident and 
Health Department of the company. 


_ ae 


Postal Life: George L. DeLorme and 


Donald H. Judge, formerly with the 
Continental Assurance Company, have 
formed a partnership as General Agents 
for the “Twin Cities” of Johnstown and 
Gloversville, N. Y. New office is located 
at 12 West Fulton Street, Gloversville. 

Arthur De Moss, in the business several 
years, has been named General Agent for 
the company in Albany, New York. His 
offices are located in the Ten Eyck Hotel. 

Roy A. Foan, Director of Agencies, 
has announced the appointment of the 
Press Underwriting Agency at 16 Court 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, as General 
Agent. H. Louis Press heads the Agency, 
while William C. Jeffrey, in the business 
over 20 years, will manage the new Life 
Department. In a large measure they 
will cater to brokers. 


7 wv 


Prudential: William J. Emmeluth, C.L.U., 


with the company more than 17 years, 
has been appointed Manager of the Van 
Nuys, California district agency. Prior 
to this appointment he headed the Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin district agency No. 2. 

Following the retirement of F. R. 
Baker, the company’s Manager in Ashe- 
ville, N. C. on April 1, the company 
rearranged the territory in that state. 
Under the new arrangement, Arch Ames, 
with the company since 1931, has been 
transferred from Charlotte to Raleigh to 
manage the Eastern headquarters. At the 
same time Edgar L. Laney, with the com- 
pany since 1941, succeeded Mr. Ames at 
Charlotte and will have the branch office 
at Asheville under his supervision. 

Harry E. Hopewell, with the company 
since 1935, has been appointed Manager 
at Terre Haute, Indiana succeeding EF. 
Carl Farmer, retiring after 47 years with 
the company. 


In turn, Ernest M. Dare, with the com- 
pany since 1933 and most recently Assist- 
ant Manager at Benton, Il]linois, has been 

named Mr. Hopewell’s successor as Dis- 
trict Manager at Mount Vernon. 

John J. Plumb and Richard N. M¢-- 
Fadden have been advanced to Associate 
and Assistant Managers, respectively, of 
the Newark Agency of the company. 


x * * 


Security Life & Accident: On March 
31 last passed the $100,000,000 of insur- 


ance in force mark. 
¥ -* * 


State Mutual: George M. C. Goodwin. 


in the business since 1939, has been named 
General Agent for the company in 
Boston, Mass. succeeding Joshua B. Clark. 
who has resigned after 37 years in service 
but who will continue to serve his per- 
sonal clientele. 

John A. Patton, in the business since 
1924, has been named Group Department 
Home Office representative for California 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. His 
office will be located at 434 Roosevelt 
Building, 727 West 7th Street. 


~x~ * * 


Travelers: James W. Rose, with the com- 
pany since 1923, and Rial S. Peck, with 
the company since 1936, have been named 
Assistant Secretaries of the Life Depart- 
ment. 


x * * 


Union Central: Oscar G. Hanson, with 
the ey since 1939, in Grand Forks, 

has been named Manager of the 
Sada Iowa Agency. 

Charles J. Stern, of the Home Office 
Agency, celebrated his 50th anniversary 
with the company on March 22 last. Cele- 
brating an anniversary is not unusual in 
the life insurance business but at 93 years 
old and still writing life insurance, that 
is indeed news. 


ea = 


United Fidelity Life: Michaux Nash, 
a banker and a member of the company’s 
board of directors and executive com- 
mittee for many years, has been elected 
a vice president. 


x * * 


Union Mutual: John F. Fitzgerald, 
the business several years, has been ap- 
pointed Manager for the company in 
Quincy, Mass. 

New paid business for March, 1949 
showed a 16% gain over the same month 
in 1948. Non-cancellable sickness and ac- 
cident sales recorded a 100% gain in the 
same period. 


x * *& 


Western States Life: William H. Tous- 
saint, formerly with the National Life of 
Vermont as North Dakota Farm Men 
ager, has been named Manager of the 
company’s Mortgage Loan Department. 


Best’s Life News 
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INSURANCE DEGREE 


A three-year course of evening 
clisses leading to the degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Insurance is 
now being offered by the Hartford 
College of Insurance, a professional 
school of the University of Connecti- 
cut. This is believed to be the first 
such “degree program” to be made 
available to students of insurance in 
the United States or Canada. 

The location of the College in 
Hartford has made it possible to 
obtain men with extensive prac- 
tical experience to teach insurance 
courses, a spokesman for the admin- 
istration has explained. The curricu- 
lum has been planned to include 
academic subjects related to insur- 
ance as well as actual study of in- 
surance methods. 


Candidates for the degree must 
have completed at least two years 
of previous college education. They 
attend two-hour classes four nights 
a week, and their school year is 
divided into two semesters of 18 
weeks each. In order to meet further 
college requirements and still quality 
for the degree within three years, 
each student works on independent 
projects outside class, presenting 
the results of his research in papers 
or class discussion. 

The first year includes a general 
survey of life, fire and casualty insur- 
ance, plus the fundamentals of busi- 
law. In his second year, a 
student usually specializes in one of 
these three fields; or he may choose 
to combine two branches of insur- 
ance. A course in insurance law is re- 
quired in the second year. Specializa- 
tion 1s continued and intensified in 


ness 


the third year, during which a 
course in insurance investments is a 
requirement. 


The Hartford College of Insur- 
ance was started in the late 1930's, 
with the aid and encouragement of 
Hartford insurance companies. The 
College had already set up its “‘de- 
gree program” when World War II 
caused activities to be curtailed. Now 
this program is again a reality. The 
present College enrollment in this 
program and _ other insurance 
courses totals almost 300 men and 
women. 

Further information obtainable 
from Homer D. Sherwood, assistant 
dean, Hartford College of Insurance, 
39 Woodland Street, Hartford 5, 
Connecticut. 
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NOTES FROM 


ANNUAL 


REPORT 1948 


New Life Insurance— 1948 ...... $134,658,168 
(All-time high) 


Gain in Insurance in Force 
during 1948 ...... 
Total Life Insurance in Force 
December 31,1948 ..... . . . . 904,016,950 


Paid to Policyholders and (All-time high) 
Beneficiaries during 1948 ...... 22,887,232 


57,597,156 


Pacific Mutual's business with the insuring public in 
1948 was conducted through field representatives of 
the Company's 66 General Agencies operating in 40 
states and District of Columbia. 


Among these 66 General Agencies were 41 each pro- 
ducing better than One Million Dollars of new, 
paid-for business in 1948. 


LIFE INSURANCE * ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
RETIREMENT PLANS * COMPLETE GROUP SERVICE 
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The new scientifically desi gned key-tops ... pleasin g 1 \F 


to the touch and so easy on the finger tips... ~ A 


make your typing a delightful, new experience 














Get the “feel” of an Underwood All Electric 
keyboard . .. with Finger-Form keys... and 
then you know real typing pleasure. 

You simply “play” the keys, lightly ... 
electricity does the work. 

Imagine! Electric Keyboard. Electric 
Back Spacer. Electric Shift Key. Electric 
Shift Lock. Electric Tabulator. Dual Car- 
riage Controls for the return of the carriage 
located at the left and right sides of 
the keyboard speed your typing 
through a balanced hand ac- 
tion. The carriage returns by 
lightly touching either bar 
and sets itself ready for the 
next line. 

Speed and accuracy come 
easy—when your NEW UNDER- 
WOOD ALL ELECTRIC does the 










fatiguing work! 
You'll find every day’s work is just a - vader wood Corporation 
. : a ypewriters ... Adding Machines .. . Accounting Machines 
breeze. And you simply cant help writing 7G. Carbon Paper . . . Ribbons and other Supplies 
your boss’ letters better! Ask your local maak scram One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., : di 
. Underwood representative for an All Elec- — dee Psp sce come eam 


uric demonstration. UNDERWOOD ... Typewriter Leader of the World 
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HE average person is inclined 
T« think of incentives purely in 

terms of monetary benefits. I 
think it is a fallacy to limit incentives 
to such a narrow understanding be- 
cause we must agree that an incen- 
tive should be defined as any type of 
stimulus, spur, or encouragement 
toward the achievement of a desired 
result. | am sure that with the ac- 
ceptance of such a definition we can- 
not classify money as the only incen- 
tive—we must include such factors 
of incentive as personal recognition, 
appeal to the individual’s pride, pro- 
motion, understanding, confidence, 
desire for security and growth. 


Know What You Want to Do 


The first step in planning to use 
incentives is to know what you want 
to accomplish. This may sound like 
an easy determination, but having 
been through the process many times, 
I can assure the reader that the only 
way in which he can formulate clear- 
cut, understandable, progressive ob- 
jectives is to make a careful over- 
all study of all known conditions. It 
is not enough to say that you want to 
grow. Growth, to be accepted and 
enthusiastically endorsed by an or- 
ganization must have definition— 
first, why do you want to grow ; how 
much; and what does that growth 
mean to the individual ? 

It is not enough to say that you 
want greater efficiency. You must 
define efficiency in terms of why it 
is important—from what phases of 
the operations it can most readily be 
acquired; how it can be achieved 
and, again, what it means to the in- 
dividual who participates. It is not 
sufficient to simply set up a sugges- 
tion plan—the reasons for having 
one must be clearly stated ; the scope 
of ideas desired must be specified 
and, once again, the benefit to the 
participant must be clearly presented. 

It is a not uncommon tendency on 
the part of most management, either 
deliberately, or through thoughtless- 
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Vice President, 
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ness, lack of understanding and ap- 
preciation, not to inform personnel 
of the vital facts and figures of their 
organization such as, how the com- 
pany is doing; what their plans are 
for the next year; or for the next 
five or ten years; what new policies 
or products they have in mind for 
development; what their problems 
are ; how they propose to solve them ; 
etc. Most enlightened managements 
now recognize that withholding and 
keeping secret such vital information 
is a mistake. 

It is my firm belief that an indi- 
vidual within an organization will 
not, cannot, or may not want to make 
a contribution unless he knows the 
part that he is playing in the whole 
picture. Accordingly, I would list the 
giving of information as the number 
one incentive—for by so doing, the 
company creates among its personnel 
the important feeling that the com- 
pany has real respect for their in- 
telligence, their ability to think, to 
understand and to make a contri- 
bution. And the surest way to ac- 
complish it, is to be honest with all 
members of the organization. 

When important information has 
been developed, a problem must be 
considered for solution, a new policy 
or program adopted—tell them the 
facts. When management calls in the 
people and says: “Here is the situa- 
tion,” or “Here is a problem and we 
would like your ideas,” or “Here is 
our plan and we would like your con- 
sideration.” The immediate result is 
to develop a consciousness of belong- 
ing. The end-result is to develop each 
person’s confidence in himself and 
to provide a major incentive for each 
person to be loyal, constructive in his 
thinking, and at all times a member 
of the team. 

Next, I should like to point out 
the incentive.value of recognition, a 








psychological factor that is even 
more beneficial in effect than a raise 
in salary, and I am sure you will 
agree with me that the latter is not 
to be dismissed as unimportant. It is 
human nature to revel in recogni- 
tion ; a pat on the back for a job well 
done; a contribution made; an out- 
standing performance, or what have 
you? Ignoring such success is to 
create in the individual’s mind the 
thought that management does not 
know who he or she is, doesn’t care, 
and is not particularly interested in 
having such success occur. And 
surprisingly, the giving of recogni- 
tion is one of the easiest accomplish- 
ments in management’s book. How 
do we do it? In a number of ways. 


House Organ 


Our company has an internal pub- 
lication which goes to all members 
of our organization and is mailed to 
their homes. It is the responsibility 
of that publication’s editorial staff to 
ferret out and report all personnel 
achievements, to give these stories 
prominent position in the magazine; 
and to run the individual’s picture. It 
is rare, indeed, when there are not at 
least 20 to 30 cases of recognition 
in each issue of our magazine. 

Management makes a point of 
dropping a congratulatory note to 
members of the organization who 
have achieved special successes ; and 
supervisors are encouraged to say a 
word of recognition to such indi- 
viduals. There is no thrill as exciting 
as getting word from your super- 
visor, department manager or presi- 
dent of the company to the effect, 
“Well done!’ So certainly, we must 
classify recognition as an incentive of 
major importance and one that will 
offer the individual powerful reasons 
for increasing his brain and muscle 
effort to produce still better results. 

The various benefits that a com- 
pany offers its personnel such as pen- 
sion plans, accident and health in- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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AIR CIRCULATOR 


HEN purchasing an air circulator 

for the summer, it may be well to 
consider also the chilly days of next fall. 
With the flip of a switch, the Howard 
Pulsaire is converted from a cool air to 
a warm air circulator and vice versa. 
The manufacturer states that drafts and 
cold blasts are completely eliminated and 
contact with the fan blades or heated coils 
is impossible. Finished in copper, green 
or blue Hammerloid finish. Available for 
alternating current only. Made by Howard 
Industries, Inc. 
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THREE-COLOR PEN 


HIS new three-color retractable ball 

point pen can be imprinted with ad- 
vertising copy for use as a promotional 
piece. Modernly styled in all gold col- 
ored metal it writes red, blue or green. 
To change color, simply slide color car- 
tridges up or down as required. Car- 
tridges ecsily replaced. Designed by the 
Imperial Pen and Pencil Company, Incor- 
porated. 


PRESENTATION BINDER 


NEW table model plastic binder af. 

fords a low-cost method of attrac. 
tively binding presentation material in 
your own office. Sheets open completely 
flat making each pair of facing pages a 
unit. No special covers or fasteners are 
required and new or revised sheets may be 
added at any time. The equipment con. 
sists of two compact machines, a punch 
which punches rectangular holes the full 
length of the sheet and a binder. The 
plastic bindings which are available in a 
variety of colors and diameters may be 
reused many times. Manufactured by the 
General Binding Corporation. 





TYPEWRITER PAD 


rae new sponge rubber typewriter pad 
produced by the American Latex Prod- 
ucts Corporation combines attractive ap- 
pearance with improved noise reduction 
and anti-skid features. It is claimed that 
dust and dirt will not collect under the 
pad nor be absorbed by it. The pad is 
4,” x 11” x 14” with beveled edges and 
rounded corners. Color is maroon. 
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HARMONIZING ASHTRAY 


A SALLE Products Company has de- 

signed this limed oak finished ashtray 
to harmonize with “soft tone” oak finished 
furniture. It is made in two sizes with 
either a six-inch or an eight-inch amber 
glass liner. Bottom is felt lined. Also 
available in walnut. 








SPECIALIZED CARDS 


NCREASED use of greeting cards by 

management for improving employee 
relations has prompted Julius Pollak and 
Sons, Inc., greeting card manufacturers, 
to announce a special “Public Relations’ 
line of cards. The new cards are ideally 
suited for use by companies as part of 
their emloyee relations programs, and may 
also be adopted for external use by agents 
and brokers. Included are holiday and 
birthday greetings, as well as cards which 
congratulate the employee on his anni- 
versary with the company. The cards are 
on chromecoat stock and are all embossed. 
Samples will be sent without charge to 
interested parties. 
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“White Elephants in Management” 


HITE Elephants in manage- 
ment are the people in your 
business. So—I am going to 


write just about one subject and that 
one subject is “people.” You can call 
it human relations. Some people call 
it personnel relations; others call it 
agency management, business man- 
agement and company management. 
| don't care what you call it; I am 
only concerned about getting over 
one idea—how to improve people. | 
propose to prove that 85 percent of a 
company's success depends on the 
people in its organization. 

The white elephant we will con- 
sider is a young man. He 1s 26 years 
old. He was 21 years old when he 
went to work and he has been em- 
ployed for five years. He may be an 
inside man or an outside man; he 
may be a bookkeeper or he may be a 
young sales trainee. That young man 
has been working for five years and 
he is a white elephant. 


What Is a White Elephant? 


A white elephant is something that 
is valuable. It requires much care and 
expense but it produces a lower yield 
each year. In the Far East in Siam 
and India, the white elephant is 
sacred. Over there if anybody gives 
you a white elephant you have to 
keep it and you can’t put it to work. 
You have to house it and feed it. 
That is where we get the expression 
“white elephant.” 

Our young man has been working 
for five years. He is a white elephant 
and he doesn't like his job. He is not 
particularly sold on his company. He 
is unhappy. He wants to quit. He 
lacks proper motivation, so he is a 
white elephant. But, his management 
does not know it. 
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President, 
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Now consider another white ele- 
phant—a little fatter, a little bigger. 
This is the same young fellow and he 
has been with the company for ten 
long years. He is now 31 years old. 
Somebody died, so he got a promo- 
tion. He was pushed up one notch 
and gets a little more money. He 
didn’t quit five years ago because 
his wife was going to have a baby 
and he wanted to buy a new home. 
He was afraid to quit, but he didn't 
tell management. He stayed on the 
job and now he has been with the 
company ten years. He is not pro- 
ducing to capacity and is still not 
particularly happy. He is still a 
white elephant. 


A 15-Year Man 


Now for a bigger and fatter white 
elephant—the same man. He has 
been with the company for 15 years 
and is now fat in the stomach and 
fat in the head. Last year at the an- 
nual banquet, management gave him 
a 15-year button for service. He has 
been with the company for 15 years 
and is a fixture in more ways then 
one. 

Lo and behold, we now reveal the 
fourth big white elephant and he is 
now a gigantic white elephant. He 
has been with the company for 20 
years. He is considered a steady, de- 
pendable employee. Someone had an 
opinion and he is now a department 
head. But no one knows exactly 
how far he has progressed. No 
measure has been made as to how 
much of his capacity he has been 
using. He has been on the job for 20 
years and then something happens. 


Management wants to expand; they 
may want to open up a new branch. 
Perhaps someone has left the com- 
pany and someone has to be pro- 
moted. In desperation because they 
need a man, they pick him and make 
him the manager of a branch store or 
the manager of a very important de- 
partment—and when put to the acid 
test—he fails. He flops because he 
wasn’t ready for that job. They can't 
fire him. He’s been with the company 
for 20 years—so he is demoted. He 
goes back to being a white elephant 
and stays with management the rest 
of his life and gets deeper and deeper 
in that rut until he finally reaches 
the grave. 


Good Men Needed 


Today I hear management saying, 
‘We need good men.” I heard a 
sales manager say “I had five sales- 
men—I just fired three—I need 
three new men.” Every time an ex- 
ecutive makes a statement that he 
needs men he is indicting himself. 
He is proving to the world that he 
has been a poor manager of men or 
has failed to give enough thought 
and attention to the problem of 
building manpower. 

Why is this problem of building 
manpower so important today in 
1948? When you go into business 
you must have the “Three M’s.” I 
mean money, materials and man- 
power. If you are a good risk, money 
is not a problem to you. Materials 
are pretty well alike. Whether you 
are selling one line or a competing 
line, there usually is not too much 
difference between them. So where 
is the difference? The difference is 
fundamentally in people and 85 per- 
cent of the success of a business 

(Continued on the next page) 
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White Elephants—Continued 


will depend on its people and their 
ability to out-think and out-sell the 
competition. If management will 
take more time to understand its 
people, it can get them to improve 
themselves! What is management’s 
job? | will show management’s job 
very quickly. 

Most people are born with pint- 
size brains. That is all God gave 
them: a pint. Some people are born 
with quart-size tanks; some people 
are born with gallon-size think tanks 
like Einstein, Steinmetz and Edison. 
We know that the average individual 
only uses one-third of his capacity. 
You and I, as smart as we think we 
are, fail to use two-thirds of our 
potential ability! I submit it is much 
easier to fill a pint than it is a quart 
or a gallon. I say that management’s 
job fundamentally is to fill the think 
tanks of its people. That is its job. 

OK, what do I want you to do? 
What should you do? I'll tell you 
what I want you to do. I want you 
to do your business a favor. I want 
you to go into your private office and 
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FILING EQUIPMENT BUREAU 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE FAMOUS F. E. BEE LINE 
FILING SYSTEM 


I want you to lock the door and sit 
in that office all day and figure out 
what you do with your time. If you 
don’t know what you do with your 
time, get your secretary to keep tabs 
on you. After you have analyzed 
what you do with your time, I want 
you to subtract one-fifth of your time 
and set that aside for the better un- 
derstanding of your people. Dele- 
gate some of your work and transfer 
some of your duties to somebody else 
because the day after you get out of 
your locked office, I want you to 
have a new title—I want you to be 
a manpower coach. 


I would like to see you spend an 
hour-and-a-half a day or one full day 
a week doing nothing else but con- 
sulting and explaining and talking 
with your people. 

You say you haven’t got the time ? 
You say you are overworked now? 
You say that the people you hired 
aren't producing, that you have to 
do double work becatise you have to 
do their work too? You say your 
business is too small? I say that the 
job of “manpower coach” is more 
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important in a small business than jt 
is in a big business because one poor 
man on a team of 12 can do a lot 
more damage than a poor man or 
woman on a team of 2000. 

The good thing in a business is its 
people. Let me emphasize that 
management can make more money 
by investing in its people than it can 
on anything else it buys. 

How much should it spend on its 
people? I will suggest a simple for- 
mula. 

On those paid up to $200.00 a 
month—spend $50.00 a year or 
$1.00 a week on their education, 

On those who make from 
$3000.00 to $5000.00 a year, spend 
$100.00 a year. 

If there are department heads 
who are drawing $5000.00, 
$6000.00 or $8000.00 a year or 
more, invest $250.00 a year in 
them. 

If you have an organization 
with ten or more people, set 
aside a “manpower improvement 
budget” to be used for increasing 
the yield of every person in your 
organization. 


Set up an annual budget for your 
manpower improvement, just as you 
do for your rent, your light, heat and 
other fixed expenses. This is equally 
as important as are fixed expenses. 

Whether you spend $100.00 a year 
or $10,000.00 a year on your people, 
the important point is that you must 
do it regularly. This is for a long pe- 
riod of time. This is not a one-year 
program ; it is not a 5-year program 
—it 1s a life-time program! Your 
objective is to increase the yield of 
every person in your employ; your 
objective is to remove the white ele- 
phants in your business. You can 
accomplish this by investing time 
and money in your people. 





CATALOG BINDER 


NEW line of small capacity low-cost 

catalog binders developed by Reming- 
ton Rand offers the convenience of flat 
reference and easy sheet changes com- 
bined with maximum security of contents. 
Sizes range from %” to %” capacity in 
binding lengths of from 3” to 14” answer- 
ing both standard and non-standard page 
size requirements including pocket-size 
memo books and over-size binders. Cover 
materials are available in a wide choice 
from paper to genuine leather. 
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Dear Mr. Fergason: 

| heard you make a speech in Chi- 
cago about building a good organi- 
sation structure. I think you said 
that authority should be decentralized 
as far down into the organization as 
possible. You emphasized this as a 
favorable modern trend. Will you 
please elaborate upon this viewpoint 
and illustrate your meaning. 


A.W.T.O. (Chicago) 


Dear A.W.T.O.: 

Yes, I would like the opportunity 
to expound my views on sound or- 
ganization principles. Much of the 
friction that takes place today is fric- 
tion induced by organization weak- 
nesses. If the factory foremen, for 
example, had been recognized sooner 
and had been given more authority 
to act at their level of management 
they would not have been so eager 
to organize into a union for the pro- 
tection as well as procurement of 
proper recognition and, prerogatives. 
It's a principle of modern manage- 
ment to give the supervisors more 
authority to deal with the various 
situations that arise at their level. 
There are two important qualifica- 
tions, however,—(1): train them first 
to be able to exercise the authority 
and (2) hold them for results (ac- 
countability) under their enlarged 
scope. 

The manager of an insurance com- 
pany (branch) recently wrote me 
about the same subject. He said that 
he had the authority to commit the 
company to a $100,000 risk in the 
insurance business, but if he wanted 
to hire a $175 per month stenog- 
rapher or buy a $600 adding ma- 
chine, he had to submit the proposal 
to the main office management and 
await their decision and submit to 
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their inquisition. He concludes that 
he suspects that the final decision 
is made by a main ofhce clerk who 
represents a busy management. That 
situation becomes a point of friction 
because authority has not been de- 
centralized on a uniform and con- 
sistent basis. 

When authority is centralized in 
too few hands, too many decisions 
must be made by too few people and 
bottlenecks are bound to develop. 
Carefully select your managers and 
supervisors. Rely on aptitude testing 
in selecting your management. Then 
train your managers in the proper 
exercise of their management re- 
sponsibilities. Give them authority 





EDITOR'S NOTE 


This is the fifth of a series of monthly 
comments concerning office problems. 
The items covered in this column have 
been selected because of their interest 
to our readers. If you have a question 
or a comment concerning office prob- 
lems, Mr. Fergason will be glad to hear 
from you. Your name and your company 
will not be divulged if your letter is 
answered in this column. Obviously the 
opinions expressed are those of Mr. 
Fergason and not of the editorial staff. 


GUY FERGASON 


equal to their responsibilities. Then 
establish a system of controls (re- 
ports) that establish accountability. 
Too often we do not hold our sub- 
ordinate managers accountable for 
results. We accept excuses for their 
failure to produce. There would be 
a harder hitting type of company if 
we would (1) define the various 
positions so that all would know 
what is expected of them; (2) select 
the personnel on the basis of their 
qualifications to perform within the 
requirements of their work ; (3) ade- 
quately reward for good perform- 
ance and (4) hold all persons re- 
sponsible for acceptable perform- 
ance. 

The standards of performance 
have degraded in many companies— 
shortages of personnel have created 
a fear of discipline and with the high 
tax structure have dulled our efforts 
toward efficiency. We are approach- 
ing (or are already in it) a com- 
petitive period when performance 
will be important—before we blame 
the employees, let us mend our or- 
ganization structure so that perform- 
ance is possible. To cure a blister we 
first remove the cause of friction. 


Dear Mr. Fergason: 


I have tried several sources of 
information concerning the control 
of coffee periods and I have received 
no practical solutions or suggestions. 
I am now wondering tf you might 
help me. How can you keep em- 
ployees from taking two or three 
times the allotted time? This 1s a 
serious problem with us and I am 
sure that it must be a serious one for 
others. Your comments will be ap- 
preciated. 


H.R.H. (Milwaukee) 
(Continued on page 78) 










it Means 
THE BEST in Office 
Offset Duplicating Plates 





If you’re not using the office offset duplicat- 
ing process now, you should be. Offset gives 
you the best in duplicating—results compar- 
able to printing at but a fraction of the cost 
... crisp, sparkling, jet black copies of rec- 
ords, reports, systems forms, bulletins, direc- 
tions, instructions, labels, package inserts, 
sales and advertising material . . . the quan- 
tity you want, when you want it! Saves on 
printed matter inventories; keeps all printed 
matter up to date. 


If youre using offset, remember, it’s the 
plate that makes the job! Be sure of getting 
the best results, the right plates for the job, 
the greatest number of cleanest copies, the 
lowest cost per copy. Use 


paper 
MASTER PLATES 


Type, handwrite, draw on them, as easily as 
on any piece of paper—and almost as inex- 
pensively. Run them through typewriters, 
tabulators, teletypes, adding, billing, book- 
keeping and addressing machines. Erase on 
them without risk of messy-looking changes. 
Add progressive data any time. Ready for 
instant use. No waiting, no wasted paper, 
before clean-impression “build-up”. Made 
for standard sheet size 
jobs and also in flat 
packs for duplicating 
continuous systems 
forms. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
SAMPLE COLITHO 
PLATE. Just tell us 
what make offset dupli- 
cator you're using. Or 
use the coupon below. 
Our distributor in your 
locality will furnish 
you with our free, test 
sample. 


COLUMBIA 
Ribbon & Carbon 
Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


Main Office & Factory: 
Glen Cove, L. [., N. Y. 


i oe 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Glen Cove, L. I., N. Y. 

Please send me at no obligation, samples 

— full details of Colitho Paper Master 
ates 


Your Name 











Firm ‘ 
Address 











Make and Model of Offset Duplicator Used 
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Incentives—from page 67 


surance, group life insurance, annul- 
ties, salary administration plans, are 
strong incentives for members of an 
organization to continue their em- 
ployment—certainly a factor we all 
are striving to achieve. One of the 
greatest contributions to inefficiency 
is rapid turn-over of personnel and 
the cost is high when you replace 
trained personnel who know the com- 
pany procedures, policies and philo- 
sophies with either trained or un- 
trained personnel who do not have 
that important knowledge. 


Social Security 


Thinking of the social security 
benefits that a company can offer as 
incentives, their importance is dem- 
onstrated by the large percentage of 
those who apply for jobs and who 
make specific inquiry about these 
benefits. At the same time, I know 
for a fact that whenever anyone in 
our organization (where all of these 
benefits are offered), is approached 
for another position, he thinks 
twice before doing so. Social Secu- 
rity is one of the uppermost thoughts 
in the average person’s mind ever 
since it was spot-lighted so strongly 
by President Roosevelt, and the com- 
pany that provides it is offering a 
real incentive to its members who 
stay with the organization. 


Promotion 


Any company that offers a strong 
ladder for promotion and growth 
within the organization is offering a 
very powerful incentive—not only to 
its present members, but to attract 
additional good personnel. On this 
score, when a company has such a 
promotional plan, it should make the 
procedure for following it an inflex- 
ible rule rather than filling positions 
with outsiders—a most unfortunate 
and unwise practice that discourages 
present personnel. I can think of no 
more powerful incentive for mem- 
bers of an organization to do their 
immediate job in the best interest of 
the organization, and at the same 
time study and train to do a bigger 
job, than to know that when the next 
opportunity develops, he or she will 
be considered for that position. At 
the same time, when a higher open- 
ing occurs and management sees fit 
to buy from the outside rather than 











to give the assignment to a present 
member, the present member’s reac- 
tion is, “What’s the use ?” 


Emotional Appeals 


Thus far, I have written of psy- 
chological incentives that are, let us 
say, emotional appeals. I have only 
mentioned a few—there are many 
others of lesser importance, but of 
definite value. In setting them up in 
our organization, we did so not only 
because we thought it was a good 
thing to do, or because we thought 
it was the current way of doing busi- 
ness—instead, we installed them be- 
cause we wanted to accomplish cer- 
tain things—the development of a 
team spirit, reduction of turn-over 
in personnel, increased efficiency of 
doing business; reduced expenses 
and maintenance of a satisfactory 
margin of profit. All companies, since 
the beginning of the war, have been 
faced with the very serious problems 
of overcoming an almost disastrous 
drop in efficiency ; a lack of interest; 
soaring expenses, etc., and I am cer- 
tain that when incentives like these 
have been available, they have gone 
far to control and improve a situa- 
tion that without such incentives 
would have been increasingly worse. 


In New Dress 


We have found that if we present 
each year’s edition of an incentive 
plan in a new dress, we get additional 
interest. We make sure to simplify 
the language used; change the 
awards slightly and to do the job 
attractively, so that it is really inter- 
esting and understandable. As men- 
tioned before, each issue of our 
monthly internal publication carries 
complete stories of successful per- 
sonalities in the various incentive 
schemes and we try particularly hard 
to make sure that there is a liberal 
sprinkling of photographs. For in- 
stance, for our suggestion plan, we 
use the entire back cover of our pub- 
lication, making sure through the 
stories and photographs of those 
who have contributed suggestions, 
that their outstanding success is 
brought before all readers. 

Now for a word of caution. There 
is a law of physics that says for 
every action there is an equal and 
opposite reaction. There ought to be 
a law on incentives, that while there 
may be advantages in any incentive 
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BOOKLETS 


p9—Mr. Higby Learned About Floor 
Safety the Hard Way 


This booklet has been prepared to make 
it unnecessary for the reader to learn as 
Mr. Higby did—the hard way. It discusses 
the question, “Can floors that are polished 
also be safe" in an entertaining but thor- 
ough manner. Methods of maintaining floors 
and the effect on accident rates and insur- 
ance costs are covered. Factors that make 
floor maintenance costly are explained and 
suggestions given for reducing these costs. 


P10—How to Produce More Work by 
Sitting Down on the Job— 
Correctly 


An office worker spends from 1500 to 2000 
hours each year seated at a desk. Conserva- 
tive estimates indicate that proper seating 
increases his or her productive capacity by 
at least one hour per day. That's more than 
$300 annually for each $50-per-week em- 
ployee. This booklet takes the premise that 
comfortable, scientifically designed chairs 
not only improve employee morale and in- 
crease office production but actually save a 
sizeable sum of money. It is devoted to 
suggestions for improving working conditions 
and saving that money. 


Pii—Money Making Mail 


Mail, and this includes not only direct mail 
literature, publications and notices but also 
the everyday business letter, is America's 
greatest advertising channel. Most universal 
of all, available to everyone, it is the one 
medium that everyone can command. This 
booklet shows by a breakdown of the items 
involved that the average cost of a letter is 
at least 75¢. It tells you how to get fuil 
value for this money—how to say it better 
than you were ever able to say it before. 


Pi2—The Advantages of Metered 
Parcel Post 


Cost, control, speed and cash losses 
through stamp “borrowing” and pilfering 
are problems common to ell companies using 
any volume of parcel post. This booklet de- 
scribes the special advantages of metered 
parcel post. It shows how under such a 
system mail operations are simplified and 
speeded up through positive control of post- 
age expense and complete elimination of 
errors in postage amounts. 





To Best's Insurance News 


75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 


* The above material is available without 
charge or obligation. Simply check pub- 
lication(s) desired. 
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plan, there are also likely to be dis- 
advantages. It is difficult to produce 
a perfect plan of incentive, and some- 
times those plans which are incom- 
pletely thought out and not ade- 
quately maintained, produce results 
that are unexpected. The only sug- 
gestion that I can offer to make sure 
that your plan of incentive produces 
the results that you desire, and not 
a strange bedfellow, is to make, or 
have made, a thorough study of all 
the conditions surrounding the proj- 
ect, a statement of what you want to 
produce, and third, that you check 
carefully the expected result with 
due consideration for these things: 


1. Are you going to get the re- 

sults that you expect? 

2. Are there any strange creatures 
around that might cause you 
discomfort ? 

. And if you attempt the plan, be 
sure that you give it an annual 
revision and overhaul, making 
positive each year that you are 
getting what you want to get. 
Any plan of incentives unless 
it has been constantly revised, 
improved and promoted be- 
comes a forgotten opportunity. 


, 
Fd 


In our company we believe that any 
member of any organization wants 
an opportunity to help his company, 
and through that effort, to help him- 
self. Without such an opportunity, 
he or she is an uninterested and un- 
inspired worker. With such an op- 
portunity, he or she is an individual 
who is interested in doing a good 
job ; in seeing his company progress, 
and there is not better booster for 
any company than a satisfied, in- 
spired employee. 


From an address before the National Office 
Management Association. 


DESKS 


CARELESSLY dropped cig- 

arette may mar the beauty of an 
ordinary desk top but the owner of 
a Pacemaker desk need not worry. 
Designed by the Myrtle Desk Com- 
pany, this line of office furniture has 
the same lustrous finish as other fine 
desks but a live cigarette cannot 
hurt the top. When you consider 
the years of service you expect from 
a desk, and think of the countless 
opportunities for an accidental burn, 
you realize the value of this feature. 
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“I wouldn't have believed old Ormsby finally | 


made the official ataff if I hadn't seen him 
being measured for his chair” 





Courtesy Banking Magazine 





X135 Executive 
Chair custom fits 
anyone! No mat- 
ter what your 
build,—tthe patented “Fixed-Floating” 
seat and “Kradl-Tilt’” back give just 
the right amount of assistance for the 
correct, restful sitting position. Feet 
never fly off the floor when leaning 
back. Every position you assume is 
greeted by comfortable, fatigue-com- 
batting support. Yes, SIKES shows the 
way to all-day working comfort! In 
finishes to match any desk, upholstered 
in fine fabrics and genuine leather. 
Write for name of nearest dealer. 


THE SIKES COMPANY, Inc. 
30 Churchill St. Buffalo 7, N. Y. 
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Around the Office—from page 75 


Dear H.R.H.: 


The way you word your request 
and the wording of your accompany- 
ing comments indicate that you look 
upon infraction of company rules as 
if it was a disease to be cured by 
taking medicine. The chronic dis- 
regard of company rules, whether 
they apply to tardiness, attendance, 
rest periods or conduct, spring from 
a combination of things : 


(1) Often the employees have 
not been told exactly what is ex- 
pected of them. I have found quite 
often that the employer has not 
clearly explained the employees’ 
privileges—how long they are to 
take on a relief period. If any ex- 
planation has been made, it has been 
so long ago that the employees have 
forgotten. 


(2) Often the immediate super- 
visor ignores the infractions of rules 
or even infracts the rules himself 
(herself) and the employees assume 
that their conduct is being condoned. 


(3) Often there is no discipline 
of those who infract the rules. No 
one speaks to the culprits about their 

















conduct so they seem to be “getting 
by” with it so others decide they too 
shall imitate and do likewise. Soon 
this degrades into an intolerable situ- 
ation and before long, mediocrity 
becomes the standard. 

(4) Often there is no reward, 
immediate or delayed, for those who 
do abide by formal rules or implied 
wishes. When a company rewards 
inefficiency and substandard conduct 
by the same standard by which it 
recognizes efficiency and good con- 
duct (standard pay raises are an 
example) there is no wonder (at 
least to me) why our employees are 
not responsive. 

(5) Often, management expects 
perfection from its employees and 
small infractions involving a minute 
or two are considered just as bad 
as the flagrant violation. When it 
becomes a test to see who shall win 
—the employees or management— 
the employees invariably win because 
they can devise more ways to fool a 
management that dominates instead 
of controls. 

Now that I have poured out my 
soul on this subject and generalized 
about the aspects of attitude, I will 
give you a multiple-point program 
which if intelligently followed will 
control the coffee period or any 
other period granted to the em- 
ployees : 

(1) Establish a rule that the 
morning and afternoon break period 
will be 15 minutes (or whatever time 
you allow) and explain the rule to 
the employees. Request their coop- 
eration in enforcing the rule. Ex- 
plain that the break period is a 
granted privilege based upon their 
continued respect for the limitations 
placed upon the grant. 

(2) Provide facilities for the em- 
ployees to enjoy the break period 
within the time limits imposed. Too 
often the employees must go to a 
public restaurant or soda fountain 
for refreshments and are subjected 
to a 10 to 15 minute period of wait- 
ing before being served. This will 
consume 30 to 35 minutes in all. The 
employees must not be blamed for 
this condition. If you want to con- 
trol the time then provide the con- 
ditions that lead to control. 

(3) Train the supervisory staff to 
observe (not spy) the obedience to 
the rule. Those that violate the time 
limit rule should be spoken to and 











encouraged to follow the rule in let- 
ter as well as spirit. Chronic vio- 
lators should be disciplined. The 
best discipline for a stubborn case js 
dismissal. One bad apple should not 
be permitted to spoil the barrel. 

(4) Make punctuality, attendance 
and willingness to cooperate in fol- 
lowing the rules one of the condi- 
tions in the “merit rating program.” 
In other words, reward meritorious 
conduct as a factor in meritorious 
performance. Let your employees 
know your attitude, your viewpoints 
and your wishes. 








COLORVISION KEYBOARD 


HE newest idea in the typewriter 

world is the “ColorVision” key- 
board. After a scientific study of 
what makes a typewriter keyboard 
hard to read and uncomfortable to 
the touch, Smith-Corona developed 
rimless plastic keys shaped to the 
curvature of the fingertips and col- 
ored them a special non-glare green. 


The key tops actually cup the 
fingertips and their restful green 
color clearly silhouettes the letters 
without annoying reflection. Sec- 
retaries and professional typists say 
it’s not only a big aid in their work, 
but actually brings a new, smoother 
“touch” to typing. 

Departing from the traditional 
black, the new model is finished in 
two tones of gray and beside the 
“ColorVision” keyboard, features an 
exclusive automatic margin set that 
lets you set both left and right mar- 
gins with one hand in one second. 
Also featured are a new three-posi- 
tion paper bail, improved line regis- 
tration and a touch selector that 
eliminates the usual heavy resistance 
at the beginning of each key stroke. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTOR 












* Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without * 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 
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12. Folders 
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MACHINES, REPRODUCING 


. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 

. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 


OFFICE 


38. 
. Bulletin Boards 
. Cash Boxes 

. Chair Cushions 
. Currency Trays 
. Desk Lamps 

. Desk Pads 

. Desk Trays 

. Drawer Trays 

. Moisteners 

. Name Plates 

. Pen & Ink Sets 
. Waste Baskets 


PAPER 


119. 
120. 


121. 
122. 
123. 
124. 


. Addressing 
. Checkwriting 
. Dictating 


Intercommunication 


| = 
. Paper Fastening 


ACCESSORIES 
Ash Trays & Stands 


FURNITURE 


. Air Conditioners 

. Bookcases 

. Cabinets 

. Chairs 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 

. Safes 

. Stools 

. Tables 

. Wardrobes 


Card Index 
Duplicator 


. Envelopes 
Letterhead 
Policy 
Ledger 
Thin (Copy) 


SERVICES 


62. 
127. 
63. 
111. 


64, 
115. 
65. 
66. 
128. 
125. 


Accounting System 
Filing Systems 
Fire Protection 
Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 
Office Planning 
Photocopying 
Record System 
Sales Incentives 
Salvage Services 
Truck Alarm Systems 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 


68. 
69. 
71. 
112. 
72. 


Business Forms 

Duplicating Supplies 

Erasers (Specialized) 

Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 

Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 


. Marking Devices 
. Paper Perforators 
. Pens 

. Pencils 

. Pencil Sharpeners 
. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 


89. 


. Cleaning Material 
. Copyholders 

. Eradicable Ribbon 
. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 


Pads 


. Ribbons & Carbons 


Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 


90. 
91. 
92. 
94. 
95. 


Cord Cover 
Holder 
Index 
Silencer 
Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 


116. 
103. 
117. 

97. 

98. 
104. 

99. 
126. 
114. 
100. 
107. 
101. 


102. 


Advertising Specialties 
Birthday Cards 
Display Material 
Fire Extinguishers 
First Aid Kits 
Greeting Cards 
Leather Goods 
Percentage Calculators 
Policy Wallets 
Promotional Gifts 
Recording Door Lock 
Silencer Dictating 
Machines 
Visual Policy Jackets 





Facts of Life—from page |7 


The front of the two-story house 
seemed extraordinarily well lit up, 
but that may have been because 
there were no shades or drapes on 
the living room windows. A late 
model Pontiac coach was standing 
in front of the house and a light 
delivery truck was on the drive- 
way. Several empty packing cases 
and a mound of excelsior littered the 
porch floor. The thin, black haired 
man who came to the door appeared 
somewhat disheveled. Evidently he 
had been working. He muttered, 
“Life insurance I should talk about 
now ! Listen, we just moved in here 
this afternoon. I had to buy this 





SS | 
VESTED RENEWALS 


Think of your own security as you sell security to 
others! For instance, if you were writing our Life, 
Accident, Health and Hospital insurance and should 
leave or die, you or your estate would continue to 
receive your renewals on a vested basis. Our Com- 
pany is a leader in providing the advantages of 


place because there wasn’t anything 
to rent. I paid plenty for this house, 
and now I find the furnace is cracked. 
The only thing I think about life 
insurance is how in hell I’m going 
to pay the premiums that come due 
next month. No, I don’t want to 
talk about life insurance. Hell, I 
don't even want to think about it. 
Good-night.” And the door was 
closed ; not too gently, either. 


The Man In The Middle 


The home was of the type de- 
scribed by fire insurance under- 
writers as a “two story, composition 
roof, frame building situated at ——— 
Street.” The yellow paint on the 





vested renewals for representatives. 


Want more details? Write in confidence. 


FEDERAL LIFE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 














Home Office 








George Washington Life 


Insurance Company 


Emry C. Green, President 











Charleston, W. Va. 











clapboards was dull with age and in 
a few places had peeled off. Some 
of the putty around the glass of a 
front window had fallen out. There 
was a “For Sale—Inquire Within” 
sign posted in the front yard. The 
friendly appearing elderly lady who 
came to the door said, “Oh, |] 
thought perhaps you wanted to look 
at the house. But, come in anyway, | 
know my husband will be glad to 
talk with you. He’s down in the 
basement getting the furnace ready 
for the winter.” In a few minutes 
Mr. B. came up, and his wife told 
him I wanted to talk to him about 
life insurance. He smiled and said, 
“I’m afraid you’re wasting your 
time here. Both of us are along 
toward seventy. Oh, you aren't sell- 
ing life insurance—well, sit down.” 

Mr. B. had been a salesman for 
many years, traveling throughout the 
Middle West. Just about the time 
that the war shortages hit the items 
he was selling and traveling became 
very tough he reached his 65th birth- 
day and a retirement policy of $150 
per month matured. “I owned this 
house clear, had a few odds and 
ends of stocks, war bonds and a 
$10,000 Ordinary Life policy I've 
been carrying for years. My wife 
and I figured that we could get 
along nicely. All my three kids were 
married and on their own. But that 
$150 a month just doesn’t go far 
enough now. That’s why that ‘For 
Sale’ sign is out in front. I just cant 
keep the place up. Why, early this 
fall a painter wanted $1,000 to paint 
the outside and redecorate the inside 
—that’s about half of my income 
for a year and coal is over $20 a ton 
and I have got to pay the premiums 
on that $10,000 policy so there will 
be something if anything happens to 
me. I just can’t make it on $150 a 
month—so we are selling and if we 
can’t find a small apartment, move in 
with our son until we can. 

“I’m damned glad that I have the 
annuity payments coming in and 
wish that I could have put more 
money into it. But I couldn't— 
three kids to educate, a home to buy 
—no, I just didn’t have the money. 
I certainly am disappointed in what 
my annuity will do. Those ads about 
the retired fellow of $150 a month 
going to Florida don’t add up. 
I’m just one of the fellows that’s 
being squeezed in the middle. Maybe 
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conditions will change in a few years, 
but that isn’t doing me any good 
now. And now you tell me—yjust 
what are the life insurance companies 
doing about inflation ?—lIt’s awfully 
tough on those of us whose incomes 
are really fixed.” 


Executive Emphasis 


The home was the largest and 
certainly the costliest in the entire 
block. It was faced with cut Lannon 
stone and the windows were shaded 
by nicely fitting gray and green 
striped canvas awnings. A 1948 
Buick Roadmaster Sedan stood in 
the driveway. The owner and oc- 
cupant of the house, I had learned 
from the city directory, was the 
president of a plumbing and heating 
supply company. A boy in his middle 
teens answered the door and rather 
reluctantly called his dad out from 
the rear room. 

“I have made it a rule never to 
discuss business at home and I don’t 
intend to start now,” said the man. 
“But if you merely want my opinions 
about life insurance, I will give them 
to you right here. I’m well insured, 
both from a business and personal 
angle. My insurance has been placed 
in three companies—all of them of 
the best. My agent is Mr. 
Perhaps you know him. I should 
like to say that he has handled my 
life insurance program, including the 
policies on my children and my wife, 
to my complete satisfaction. 

“However, you might say that the 
other day the auditor of my company 
and I were studying the annual costs 
of the life insurance policies we have 
carried for some years and found 
that those costs have risen consider- 
ably. Now, with business as good as 
it is in our line, that’s not of im- 
mediate concern, but if we run into 
some years like the early 1930's it is 
going to be a matter of concern. 
You might also say that I am not 
much impressed with the idea that 
more life insurance should be carried 
because of present-time high prices. 
If I should buy my life insurance on 
that basis it would be just as logical 
to drop some policies when prices 
are low. To my way of thinking, a 
man’s life insurance is the thing on 
which he should build his personal 
financial structure. And as such it 
Should not be changed with each 
temporary economic cycle.” 
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to go by here tonight,” said the man. 
And so ten minutes later he and I, 
and two opened bottles of beer, were 
seated in a pleasantly disordered 


A blonde, short, stocky man, some- 
where in his early forties, and an 
eight or ten year old boy were raking 
the leaves on the front lawn of a 
neat, two-story, gray stucco home. living room. The dog and Tommy, 
A liver-and-white springer spaniel with a bottle of Coke, were still with 
lay on the grass watching them work. us 
He gave a friendly series of growls 
as I stopped to introduce myself. 

“Sure, I will be glad to give you 
my opinions if you wait until Tommy 
and I are through with this raking 
job. I want to finish it because the 
village leaf-sucker-upper is scheduled 


“Well,” said my new friend, “I 
have a pretty good idea of what I 
want to get out of life financially, 
and life insurance plays an important 
part in my plan. The company | 
work for, it’s the A.B.C. Company 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Facts of Lite—Continued of the agents who have called on organization can be. Although | wil 
me during the past few years have maybe some of them are getting tog | ob\ 
(your reporter instantly recognized been able to convince me that I do. _ big for their own good. If they keep | con 
it as perhaps the best of its kind in Nearly all my insurance is with our on piling up assets the way they | Th 
the country), has a very fine and local company, The “X” Mutual, have been, some form of federal | ter! 
generous retirement plan, so, to- although I have a couple of policies control is bound to come. Maybe a | Th 
gether with Social Security, a retire- with The “Y” that were sold me_ good thing, too. me’ 
a income poses no problem at when we lived on the North Side. “It’s been noticeable the past two | te” 
— ee pe “8 => — ed M hat - ose of a0 errs or three years that I get fewer sales J &Y 
insurance has been boug t mainly companies: Well, outside of their Jetters from life insurance companies col 
for the protective element. About ads and their agents who call, my and far fewer agents have been call- \ 
half is Ordinary Life and the other only touch with them is through jng. Probably they figure I’m one de: 
half is a type that will be paid up sending checks for premiums and of the white-collar boys caught in | an 
at age 65. My wife is insured, as_ glancing at Statements once a year. the middle. Although if they knew | vie 
well as my two boys. So, I’m really As far as I can see, they are doing | just made my final payment on J sh: 
pretty ae covered, sega see a good job and certainly most of this house, and for that reason am § att 
any nee or more. At least none them are aS sound as any financial going to have some investable cash fo] 
each month from now on, it’s a good J pu 
bet they would be right on my heels,” § the 
his 
F d With Federal fa ‘ 
orwar 1 edera : 
As can be gathered from the above an 
stories of those typical interviews, in no 
A St d P . i f conducting this interesting if un- th 
rong and Progressive Company for Strong ae 

scientific survey your reporter found pe 
and Progressive Agents. a variety of opinions about life in- ar 
surance and the way in which the s] 
Complete Line of Life, Accident & | _ life insurance business is conducted. Jf 
— : In fact he found almost as many h¢ 
Health, Group, and Hospitalization opinions as people he talked to, thus " 
Insurance Available. adding validity to his original pre- TT 
mise that opinions cannot be trans- st 

lated into just so many percentage 

7 points of yeses and noes or I does 

FEES OT Ee ee ee RO ee eee BRS o hee ae. we ap a sents ti auhkS e teni es o and ] don'ts. 

| Fe DERAL I | FF NSU RANCE Co In general, life insurance is looked 

‘ . 3 Te ala abate ds % =6©upon favorably by the people in this 

weney FRO i ' «i block and is accepted as an important 

part of everyday life. It is accepted, 

it seems to your reporter, somewhat 

as public utility and municipal serv- 
Pe HOME OFFICE ices are accepted—something about h 
are ead which all of us at times complain Si 
t LIFE AGENCY DIRECTOR and that we don’t like to att for r 
Unusual opportunity for man who can build and supervise a life insurance but which we all know are indis- ( 
sales department. Must have successful record as home office agency director. pensable to modern economic life. it 

Perhaps the man we want now holds such a position, but is open for a change | ee 
because of circumstances which block his advancement. Starting salary will owever, the twenty “seven visits " 
depend on the man selected and will be in keeping with his present income; also uncovered a few situations in d 
future earnings will be based on results. which even a reporter could sense S 
This Company has ample resources to expand its life department as rapidly Se, teen aohoe of : a 
as man-power can be recruited and trained. We shall be anxious to provide lite insurance sales “wma Cer- 
every reasonable home efice cooperation. tainly Dr. A. wouldn’t be too difficult k 
Reserve Life is licensed in 30 states. Premium income for 1948 was more to convince that he needs more life M 
than 7 million dollars; will likely exceed 12 million in 1949. Our present insurance protection now Nor S 
business is largely accident and health and hospitalization insurance. wtih. sin ti | f at ' Lacey ; 
To men able to fill this new position, but who prefer to live in their present enens Annee Popascge ot adout ‘ arty, ; 
location, we can offer attractive opportunities as regional sales managers. who as a traveling representative for 
If you are qualified to fill this opening, write us now, giving full details of a nationally known printing concern t 
your experience. All replies confidential. is apparently doing quite well. He 
C. A. SAMMONS, President owns his well kept and beautifully t 
RESERVE LI furnished small home, drives a 
V FE INSURANCE COMPANY glistening 1948 Stationwagon, mixed 
Thomas Building, Dallas 1, Texas your reporter several highballs of 
excellent Scotch, has an attractive 2 
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wife and two small children—and is 
obviously underinsured for his in- 
come and his family responsibilities. 
Those two men were what might be 
termed the Grade AA Prospects. 
There were also, of course, a few 
men who wouldn’t possibly be in- 
terested in buying life imsurance, 
even if they could get it—which they 
couldn't. 

Your reporter did not in any 
degree or manner act as a life insur- 
ance salesman-——before each inter- 
view he stated that no selling in any 
shape, manner or form would be 
attempted and that no agent would 
follow-up on the visit. His only 
purpose in talking with the heads of 
the twenty-seven households within 
his “guinea-pig block” was to be 
able to write a factual and objective 
story of the acceptance of life insur- 
ance within that block. Nevertheless, 
now, in reviewing and summarizing 
the survey from a salesman’s view- 
point, two points stand out. They 
are: (1) there are plenty of men who 
should have more life insurance 
protection and who are well-able to 
pay the premiums, and (2) although 
they recognise that fact, they will 
not just buy life insurance—it will 
still have to be sold to them. 


Small Town 


This time, however, in order to be able 
to report a possibly different view of the 
life insurance business, a typical small 
town was chosen as the second "guinea 
pig community." 


The Village of A is called “my 
home town” by just under a thou- 
sand men, women and children. Its 
residential section, a five minute 
drive showed me, has homes varying 
in type and size from a decrepit, 
mid-Victorian four-story mansion to 
a brand new, concrete block “modern 
small home.” The business district 
consists of twelve stores of various 
kinds, two sales agencies for popular 
makes of cars, two barber shops, 
several taverns and bowling alleys, 
a movie, bank, post office, combined 
filling station and short-order restau- 
rant, bakery, and a small hotel that 
had seen much better days. The 
town’s present day prosperity 1s 
reflected in the neat, freshly painted 
houses, the modern store fronts with 
gleaming plate glass windows, and 
in the number of relatively new cars 
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gasping points, as well: 


* This policy doubles, even for natu- 
ral death, within first six year 
period. 


* If the policyholder dies after the 
sixth year and at any time from the 
sixth through the twentieth, the full 
face amount of $10,000 will be paid 
the beneficiary, plus a return of 
every cent of the life insurance pre- 
miums—even those paid during the 
six year period when the policy 
would have doubled had death oc- 


curred, even from natural causes. 


* For a small additional premium, in 
case of accidental death within six 
years, that same policy would bring 


— “but brow 


“How in the world can your company return the premiums?’’, we are 
frequently asked. We CAN—and DO—which is typical of how we 


render unusual insurance service! But read about other of the breath- 


Our “Bankers Special Policy” 
Has Amazing Features 
(These examples based on a $10,000 policy at age 35) 


This Unique Policy Can Open Any Door 


de ttf 


to the beneficiary $30,000, or three 
times the ultimate amount of the 
policy. 


* If the policyholder lives beyond 
twenty years, he may continue to 
carry the insurance for its ultimate 
amount for as long as he lives at 
the low rates with which he started. 
In other words, the rates never 
change, even though during the first 
six years the policy pays double in 
event of death, and from the sixth 
through the twentieth years the face 
of the policy plus a return of all the 
life insurance premiums, will be 
paid to the beneficiary in the event 
of death. 





and Be a Short Cut to STARDOM! 





* 





You can “Knock on Any Door” with this policy. It will open it and be an 
invitation to come in. Our special presentation is a great selling aid to help 
any insurance representative explain this remarkable and DitstTINcTive policy. 
Yet this is only one of the many policies you can write. Our COMPLETE PACKAGE 
of life, accident, health and hospitalization insurance is another Spark Plug. 
And our famed Mrracre-Leap Letrer and other sales-producing aids can 
prove to be a quick route to STARDOM! 


Write for our intriguing plan and learn of the general 
agencies still available. All correspondence confidential. 


Hugh D. Hart, Vice-President and Director of Agencies 


Illinois Bankers Life Assurance Co. 
Monmouth, Illinois 


“The Happiest Insurance Family In America” 





* 








parked at the curb around the square. 
Briefly, A is the sort of community 
to be seen in every part of our 
country—a letter addressed simply 
to Small Town, U.S.A. could well 
be delivered to any one of twenty 
thousand similar communities. 
Within this particular village of 
A, however, there lives no agent of 
The Northwestern, nor, for that 
matter, within a dozen miles of it. 
Thus no member of our organization 
will be embarrassed by the opinions 


about life insurance uncovered in 
this community. Again, your re- 
porter has made-no attempts to gloss 
over the few unfavorable opinions 
or to write with an overly enthusi- 
astic pen the true stories of what life 
insurance protection has meant and 
is going to mean in the future to a 
lot of the people of A. This time he 
has attempted honestly and sincerely 
to tell how life insurance is accepted 
today in one “Small Town, U.S.A.” 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Facts of Life—Continued 


The combined Ford Garage and 
Standard Oil filling station was 
large, well stocked, neat and very 
busy—always an excellent indication 
of a small town’s prosperity. The 
bright January sun had reached half- 
way to its zenith and was slowly 
melting the southern slope of the 
snow piled along the driveway as I 
drove up to the gas pump. 

“No, George, he’s the owner, isn’t 
here this morning. He drove into the 
city. But I’m his assistant,” said the 
rather worn-looking man in the 
office as I paid for the gas. “Oh, 
life insurance. Yes, I do have some 
opinions. You see my son was in 
the National Guard, was sent to the 
Philippines early in the war, and, 
well, the Government paid me $10,- 
000. Sure, it’s nice—but believe me, 
Bud, my wife and I sure got that 
10,000 bucks the awful tough and 
hard way. Jack was our only 

“Yes, I do have some insurance 
on my own life. Not very much, but 
when I could get it I was only a 
mechanic and in those days a me- 
chanic wasn't paid what they are 


now. Oh, I guess my insurance is 
enough to take care of the Mrs. if 
a motor should fall off the chain 
hoist on me. And that 10,000 bucks 
helps. Why don’t the Government 
make everyone take out insurance, 
like it did the kids in the Army? 
Still, that’s a hell of a way to get 
security, ain't it? Say, why don't 
you go in and talk to Mike? Mike 
got married last year, has a kid on 
the way, and hasn't any life insur- 
ance.” 


Only A Mechanic 


Mike was draped over the front 
fender of a Ford, with his face buried 
inside the open hood. “Starting 
motor burned out,” he said. “No 
wonder the guy couldn't get it 
started.” My offer to shake hands he 
politely declined by merely indicating 
the grease on his. “Life insurance ?” 
he said. “Listen, mister ; I was in the 
Army, had $10,000 pushed down my 
throat, and dropped it quick when I 
got out. Just like all that dough | 
paid in was kicked out the window. 

“Although maybe now that I’m 
married, and one thing and another, 
I should think about some life in- 
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LIFE INSURANCE®* . . All modern forms 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Salary Savings, 
Annuities, and Non-Cancellable Disability 
combined with widg choice of Life plans. 


HOSPITAL INSURANCE®*. . 






A. and H INSURANCE ®* 
Accident and Sickness coverage — including 
Franchise plans for five or more employees 
Non-Cancellable Disability policies. Month- 
ly Premium plans. Special Risk coverages 
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Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 
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surance. At least George, that’s the 
boss, has been needling me, and my 
wife’s father has said something 
about it. And both those guys us- 
ually know what they are talking 
about. But no life insurance sales- 
man ever comes in here to see me. 
and I ain’t going to take time off to 
go into the city to ask to buy it. 

What the hell, don’t the companies 

want to insure mechanics like me ?” 

The building was a_ two-story 
frame affair with an outside wooden 
stairway rising to the second floor 
along the side of the building that 
faced a small parking lot. The entire 
ground floor was occupied by ‘The 
Quality Market—Fancy Groceries 
and Fresh Meat.’”’ The store 
modern, with the recessed glass door 
flanked by two, large plate glass 
windows trimmed with brightly 
polished chrome. In one window 
was a neat array of canned goods, 
while in the other, various fruits and 
vegetables were arranged in a sym- 
metrical design. Within the 
three women clerks were waiting on 
a halt dozen customers, and an old 
man was slicing bacon behind the 
meat counter at the rear. 

The manager and owner of “The 
Quality Market” looked up from his 
desk as I entered the small office. 
“No, I’m not buying anything today. 
All stocked up. Oh, life insurance. 
Not interested. Mr. B., over at the 
bank takes care of me. What? 
You’re not selling, just want my 
opinions? Well,—why not? I’m not 
ashamed of them. Sit down.” 

Mr. J was a slim, white haired 
man in his late sixties. His store 
had been a family affair from the day 
it was established back in the 1850's 
and he was very proud of it. “What 
do I think about life insurance and 
life insurance companies?” said 
Grocer J. “By gad, my life insurance 
saved this store for me about twenty 
years ago. You look old enough to 
know what conditions were around 
here in the late twenties and early 
thirties. Well, in 1931, I was really 
pinched for money. The wholesalers 
and the bank both got awfully tough 
at the same time, and I borrowed 
the works on my life insurance. It 
saved me. 

“Life insurance companies are 
doing a fine job. I’m all for them, 
although they did foreclose on the 
farms of two of my old customers, 
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and after that I never could collect 
their accounts with me. But that 
wasn't their fault. And here’s some- 
hing else you might put in your 
article——This is good country around 
here and our farmers are making 
real money. So the fellows who are 
selling them insurance, in a lot of 
cases that I hear about, are trying to 
sell them high premium investment 
stuff with the story that if prices fall 
off within a few years they can 
always drop the policy without a 
loss. Maybe they can, | don't know, 
bui that isn’t my idea of life insur- 
ance. Lo me, life insurance has 
always been something to take out 
and then keep up. 

“Say, its too bad Ray, my chief 
clerk, isn’t here today. His day off 
—forty hour week, you know. He’s 
4 man who has ideas against life 
insurance. | can’t change him, but 
maybe someone else could—he's got 
a wile and two kids. And go over 
and talk to Mr. B.—he’s President 
of our bank and can tell you a lot 
about life insurance around here be- 
cause he sells most of it.” 


The Crystal Ball 


“The State Bank of A, Capital 
$50,000, Surplus $25,000” is housed 
in a square, red brick building. As 
I opened the door, I read the inscrip- 
tion, “Open 9:00 to 4:00 week days 
and 9:00 to 12:00 Saturdays,” and 
while waiting for the cashier to take 
a customer’s deposit, three similar 
calendars hanging on’ the north, 
south, and east walls, stood out. 
Each was the calendar of a stock 
life insurance company. 

Mr. B’s office, it appeared to your 
reporter, was modestly furnished for 
a bank president’s office. It held a 
rather worn green rug, a filled book- 
case, several filing cabinets, a table 
covered with papers and prospec- 
tuses, pictures of Washington and 
Hoover, three stiff-looking chairs, a 
large oak desk and behind it the only 
touch of modernity in the room, a 
scientifically padded, adjustable, 
chrome steel office chair. Sitting in 
that chair was Mr. B, a short, stocky 
individual of about sixty-five, with 
iron gray hair, glasses, and a cool, 
level glance. 

“Good morning. You are asking a 
banker for his opinions about life 
insurance and life insurance com- 
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If She’s ‘‘Sold’’... He Sells! 


“Never Underestimate the Power of a Woman” is the apt 
advertising slogan of a large national magazine. It is even 
more apt when applied to a man’s chances for success in 
the field of life underwriting. Realizing that a man’s wife 
can be of more help to him if she understands the nature 
of his work, we employ every means to interest her right 
from the start. She sits in on an early interview with the 
manager. She helps her husband prepare the family finan- 
cial budget for his training period. She is urged to become 
an active partner in his business by handling many of the 
time-consuming details of bookkeeping, direct mail, etc. 
He may qualify for her attendance at the company conven- 
tion. Our experience shows that, if she’s “sold,” he sells! 


A simple idea . 


. . but it’s just one more measure that 


helps give the new agent the right start toward realizing 
the objectives in life that both he and his wife are seeking! 
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panies? Isn’t that quite unneces- 
sary?” said Mr. B, thus throwing 
the ball in my direction. But upon 
my statement to the effect that I was 
merely gathering information about 
the acceptance of life insurance in 
the village of A for use in a possible 
business article, with all identities 
carefully disguised, he continued: 
“Of course I have great confidence 
in the entire institution of life insur- 
ance. As a matter of fact I have 
represented the ..... Life (a stock 
company ) for quite a few years. In 
other calls in the village you un- 
doubtedly will hear my name men- 
tioned— 


“How do I meet the competition 
with the mutuals? In the first place 
I don’t have much competition be- 
cause they don't have any agents in 
our community, and in the second 
place I have the answer. They are 
vulnerable, you know, and have made 
mistakes. As a matter of fact I 
have been carrying some mutual life 
insurance for a number of years in 
a couple of companies—the ..... 
Mutual and the Mutual. 
When I bought it, the agents of 
both companies gave me so-called 
dividend estimates. Well, I kept 
those figures and when a competitive 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Today’s armada must 
be built with adequate 
amounts of life, accident, 
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well be Security Mutual’s 
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It’s the modern way to 
meet the threat of Income 
loss from disability, old 
age or death. 
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Facts of Life—Continued 


case does come up, I just show the 
fellow the difference between the 
estimated and the actual results on 
those policies and then say, “Are 
they guaranteeing those dividends 
they tell you about? No, they are 
not. And do you think a mutual 
company’s crystal ball for seeing into 
the future is any clearer now than it 
was twenty-five or thirty years ago? 
When I sell or buy anything, I want 
to know exactly what it is going to 
cost—not an estimate that the com- 
pany won't stand back of !”’ 

“By the way, drop over and talk to 
Mrs. Y. Her husband was killed in 
an accident not long ago—she will 
have a story for you. Tell her I 
sent you.” 


The Professional Viewpoint 


The overhead sun that had 
changed the snow in the street to 
Slush, told me it was about noon. 
Across the village square, parked 
near “The Owl Filling Station and 
Lunch Room—Open All Night” 
were parked a number of large 
trucks. Knowing that truck drivers 
on their route invariably congregate 
at the places where the best reason- 
ably priced food is served, I walked 
over and entered. The stools at the 
counter were all occupied, but a 
small table was available. The 
“Saturday Noon Special—tomato 
soup, grilled pork chop and mashed 
potatoes, peas, salad, bread and 
butter, jello, coffee, tea, or milk— 
85c,” was my selection. Soon the 








A strong, rapidly growing 
Life Insurance Company in 
the Southwest has opening 
for an Underwriter. Com- 
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reputable company, good 
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permanent connection. L-31. 
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opposite place was occupied by a tall, 
rather thin man of about forty-five 
He was noticeably better dresseq 


than the other occupants of “The | 


Owl.” 

“Very mild weather” said he, “By; 
it can’t last.” However, the conver. 
sation soon veered away from the 
weather and my luncheon partner 
introduced himself as Dr. Z, a local 
dentist. Upon explanation of my 
visit to town, Dr. Z said, “You know. 
I have been thinking about life in- 
surance recently—particularly the 
kind that will pay me an income at 
sixty-five. I have thought about it 
and have come to these conclusions: 
in the first place I can do more and 
better with my savings than can a 
life insurance company. A couple of 
years ago an agent argued that point 
with me, but the fact remains that | 
have done better—own a nice little 
farm up on the river, and you know 
what sort of a return that has been 
bringing, and as for my investments 
in better equipment—well, business 
is very good and collections are no 
problem at all. 


Only Way 


“But, I have also found that the 
only way I and my wife can put 
something aside is just as we pay our 
bills each month. That's the way | 
paid for our home, for the farm, and 
for war bonds. Now, if the life in- 
surance companies, in their ads, 
would stress that fact—that it is a 
method of a man making himself 
put something aside, they would get 
somewhere with fellows like me. 

“I’m smart enough to know that 
life imsurance, of any kind, 
money. The companies can’t pay 
their expenses and their death losses 
out of nothing—that must come out 
of the money paid in. So as a method 
of saving it just can’t be as profitable 
for me as, say, buying government 
bonds each month. But the fact 
remains that should times get tough 
I probably wouldn't keep on buying 
those bonds each month. But if | 
have regular premium notices to put 
with my bills each month, and then 
kind of automatically pay the pre- 
miums with those bills—that I would 
do. So that’s why I’m thinking 
about an investment policy. And 
that’s what I think about life insur- 
ance companies.” 

(Continued next month) 
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MEDICAL RESEARCH FUND 
$680,000 Awarded This Year 


IFE insurance companies of the 

United States and Canada will 
contribute $680,000 during the com- 
ing year for the support of heart dis- 
ease research, it was announced 
April 7 by M. Albert Linton, chair- 
man of the Life Insurance Medical 
Research Fund and president of the 
Provident Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of Philadelphia, Pa. The awards 
raise to more than $2,500,000 the 
amount contributed by the com- 
panies since the Fund was started 
late in 1945. 

A total of $585,300 of the funds 
awarded this year will be used as 
grants-in-aid by a group of 35 uni- 
versities and research centers in the 
United States and Canada for the 
support of some 53 different research 
projects being carried on by indi- 
viduals or by groups of investigators. 
All of this research is designed to 
provide basic information about the 
nature and causes of various forms 
of heart disease ; some represents the 
continuation of work begun under 
the Fund’s support in previous 
years. 

In addition to the money awarded 
as grants-in-aid, the Fund has also 
announced the allocation of $94,700 
for the support of 18 graduate and 
9 undergraduate research fellows 
who will work in the field of heart 
disease under the supervision of ex- 
perienced investigators in medical 
centers in this country, in Canada, 
and in the case of one award, in 
Zurich, Switzerland. The Zurich 
award is the third European fellow- 
ship set up by the Fund. 

Organized late in 1945, the Life 
Insurance Medical Research Fund 
is now supported by 147 life insur- 
ance companies in the United States 
and Canada and to date has dis- 
tributed $2,575,000 for grants-in-aid 
and fellowships. Because heart dis- 
ease is at once the most common of 
all causes of death and has tradi- 
tionally received less financial sup- 
port for fundamental research, the 
Fund has so far restricted its activi- 
ties to this field and particularly to 
research into such conditions as high 
blood pressure, hardening of the ar- 
teries, coronary disease and rheu- 
matic fever. The Fund is one of the 
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pioneer organizations in its field and 
by the end of 1948, over 260 articles 
had been published in professional 
journals on the basis of work it had 
supported in full or in part. 


SALES ESTIMATE 


2% Decrease 


A decrease of two per cent in ordi- 
nary life insurance sales for 1949 
compared with 1948 is foreseen in 
an economic analysis made _ by 
Northwestern National Life of Min- 
neapolis. The study, like similar 
ones made since 1946 under the 
direction of Stahrl Edmunds, NwNL 
economic analyst, indicates probable 
ordinary sales of all companies in 
1949 of about $14,150,000,000. 

The 1948 forecast suggested that 
all companies would sell $14,100,- 
000,000 of new ordinary during the 
year. Figures reveal that actual 
sales were $14,446,000,000, or 2.4 
per cent off the estimate. Contribut- 
ing to this difference were, first, the 
fact that national income increased 
somewhat more rapidly during 1948 
than was expected and secondly, and 
perhaps more important, there was 
a marked shift toward term insur- 
ance. A larger proportion of term 
insurance sales, of course, increases 
the total volume of insurance sold 
even with a fixed level of new pre- 
miums being paid. 

The studies, still in the experi- 
mental stage, estimate the coming 
year’s ordinary life sales by relating 
a forecast of the amount of optional 
or non-subsistence spending power 
in the hands of families to volume 
of ordinary life insurance sales. The 
sales of life insurance correlate very 
highly with this optional spending 
power. | 

The slight decrease in life insur- 
ance:sales in 1949 is expected largely 
because of a modest decline in 
business conditions during the first 
half of the year, which will affect 
income. Total income will probably 
fall somewhat faster than the level 
of most prices. Durable goods will 
also continne to compete strongly 
for the consumer’s dollar. This will 
result in consumers having some- 
what less of a margin in optional 
spending power available for life 
insurance. 








This is part of the illustration 
which appeared in our recent 
national ad in The Satevepost, 
Time and Newsweek. 


HOW MANY PEOPLE 
READ THIS LETTER? 





Your guess is as good as ours, 
but we feel sure a lot of people 
read it, if you consider that it was 
printed on 614 million magazine 
pages and seen by perhaps 20 mil- 
lion individuals. 


For more than 15 years now, 
New England Mutual has been 
building acceptance for the com- | 
pany and its life underwriters - 
through well-known national’. 
magazines with a powerful local ‘ 
impact. 


Regular full-page ads, consist-: 
ently stressing the motivating 
theme “All Things Human 
Change,” have been designed to | 
make our fieldmen’s jobs more 
pleasant and profitable. In 1948, . 
the 165 members of our Leaders’ 
Association paid for an average 
production of $831,000 in the 
New England Mutual. 


New Engl and 
Mutual 


Lié Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE © 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA «- 183 
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(New Income 
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Loyal Protective. ‘Miiaaie 

(Home Office Promotions) 


(Sickness & Accident A 37 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springteld 
(Mortgage Policy) e an 
(Timely Mail Folder) é8eceesee .--Dec. 77 


For May, 1949 


*eneeeoeee seo cect 


ects Chan 43 
sooesseApr. 93 
» FE 


nges ) . 
1, QO. Enlargement) ..... 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(More Plain Talk* 
Michigan Life, Detroit 
(Executive Promotions) 


Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul 
(Venables New Medical Dibcctes) ..Apr. 94 


Missouri Insurance, = moe 


cccccccce cApe ie 


(United Deal Off) sates deo des ---Feb. 41 
Missouri State Life, St. Louis 
Ce DUE cacecddbcdbadentene Jan. 71 


Mutual Benefit, Newark 

(Definitizes Supervisory Program) Dec. - 

(Unique General Agency) ........Jan. 

(Richardson Agency Wins lewemneny: Mar. “4 

poellins Honors) soaaes ac 
rangemen eeeeeeaeeesr 

Radio Career Program) ARE, 94 37 


Mutual Life, New York 
(Myrick Retiring) 





ng senseetsscosu 4 
(Dividend Scale Rev ised) sevcuses Feb. 43 
(Dawson Executive o eal sceseoccnh 45 
(John, Secretary- renoates) Sd sous May 38 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 
(New Juvenile Plans) 9 a0 ceccee ---Mar, 45 
National Guardian, Madison’ 
(Favorably Examined) ..:........ . 7 
(Schmedeman, Jr. Agency Vice Bres.) - 
National Life & Accident, Nashville 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Jan. 72 
National my, a 
(Executive Changes) .......+-++..- Mar. 46 
National Reserve Life, ee 
(Erlandson Vice President) . Mar. ,46 
New England Mutual, Boston 
(Apartment Development) ........ Jan. 72 
(Home Office Promotions) ....... -Apr. 95 
(Average Leader Statistics) ...... May 38 
New York Life, New York 
ae Executive V.P.) .......... Dec. 79 
Claim Payments Simplified) _+++-Dee. 80 
(Phillips Vice President) ......... Feb. 43 
SEEGER cncccacccactacs pe. S 95 
(“Manhattan House’) ..........-. 
North American Life & Cas., erent 1 
(See Investor’s Synd.)............ 
North American Life, Toronto 
(Passes Haif’Billion) ............ Jan. 73 
(New' Medical Forms) eh cennies ..-Feb. 43 
North American Life & Casualty, 
—— ye 
(Capital Doubled) ..3...ccccccsces Mar. 47 
be ype gid Ine. for Investors 
S md.) > Se ea Rsibcceasccscccececces Apr. 96 
North ‘Carolina Mutual, Durham 
(Favorable Publicity) .............Apr. 97 
Northwestern National, Minneapolis 
CGee Bee ED = weccccccccccece Feb. 44 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Family Jacome with National Service) 
pio ec 


Ohivd National, Cincinnati 


(Mutualization Underway) +». Apr. 97 
Old Republic Credit, Chicago 
GE GED ccd pccccccccccces May 40 


Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles 
{Another Non-Can Restoration) . .Apr. 97 


(Executive Promotion) ........... May 40 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 

(Executive Promotions) sdoted ..--Apr. 97 
Pan- -American Life, New Orleans 

(Home Office Changes) ............ r. 47 
Peninsular Life, Jacksonville 

(Favorably Examined) ........... Jan. 74 
Penn wo > ape 

(H. O. hey ER EE FO . 48 


May 41 

Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(Holland Presiden Dec. 81 
SIE” Sind < ccbbnccnécocecoct Feb. 45 


Piedmont Life, Atlanta 
(New Company) .........+..+.+-Apr. 98 


Postal Life, New York 
(Quadruple Protection) ......... .-Mar. 48 


Progressive Life, Atlanta 


(Favorably ene cocccecccoee Mar. 49 






Provident Life, Bismarck Ney 
(Favorably Examined) ........ ete 


8 


he Mutual, Philadelphia 
Res esigns) le aia ee 

Cowles Agency VP. ) 
(Executive Promotions) 


Prudential, Newark 
Legal Changes) ......e0.6. seve 
Co tins serveens seedeoeéaneéue 


“On the Spot” Payments “Inereased) 


(Maximum now a a 
(Low Rent Housing Out) s aweawe Feb. 
(Executive Promotions) ..........Mar 
$38,855 Suggestion I er Mar. 
Rutherford Vice dent) ....Apr. 


naneeees BRS sxe 





MeMillen New General Agent) = 
Executive Change) ay 


Public Savings Life, Charleston 
(Hxamimed) .cccccccccccccccccccces Jan. 75 


Publie Service Life, Seattl 
(Taken over by Nat. Pub. “serv.). . Apr. 99 


Reliance Life, Pittsburgh 


(Home Office Promotions) ........-. Mar. 50 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 

esse Promotions) ...... 00 Ape. 

New Home Office) ..........se-e] fay 42 


Rapid City 
B eccccccccces Feb. 47 


Rushmore Mutual, 
( 
.-Apr. 100 


Dean Executive V.P 
(Dean Executive V. P.) 


Security Life & Trust, Winston-Salem 
(Executive Changes) ......+...++++: Mar. 51 


Security Mutual, ~~ en 


(Enters Non- Can Field) .......... Jan. 75 

(Agents’ Committee) ........-+..-- Feb. 48 

(Carson Supt. of Agencies) ......Apr. 100 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke 

(Favorably Examined) ..........-. ec. 83 

(Colhoun Director of Agencies) . .-Mar. 52 
Standard Life, Jackson 

(Executive Changes) secéenneddene« May 43 
State Mutual Life, Worcester 

(Ireland Retires) eeeeeeeeeeaeere tm as 

(Passes Billion Mark) ..........-- Feb. 48 
Sun Life, Montreal 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Feb. 48 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore _ 

(Passes %4 Billion Mark) ook _poe2 Dee. = 
Teachers Insurance & Annuity, New 5 ey 

(Executive ChangeS) .....+..-+++: Jan. -76 
Travelers, Hartford 

(Executive -_Promotions) .........-. Feb. 48 

(Filson Medical Director) ........ Feb. 49 

(Col. Howard Retires) ..........-. Feb., 49 

(Lyman Secretary) a ee ee Mar.. 52 

(Group Annuity Rates Decreased) mang 43 


Union Central, Cincinnati 


(Ranck Heads Agency) 

(4% Century | PTT Dec.' 85 

(Underwriting Changes) ........Apr. 101 
Union Labor Life, New York 

(Feay V.P. & Actuary) .......---- Jan. 76 
United Insurance, Chica i 

(Purchases Missouri Tad. Bus. ) ...Jan, % 
United States Life, New York 

(Moorhead Vice President) ...... Dec. 86 

(Major ChamngeS) ......+-seseeee> Jan. 77 
Victory Mutual, Chicago Ba 

(Examined) ...cccscccccceceerscces Jan. 78 
Volunteer State Life, meee 

(Executive Promotions) . Apr. 101 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(Stewart President) .........e+. Apr. 101 
Western American, Reno 

(Student Athletic Policy) ........ Jan. 78 
Western & Southern, Cincinnati 

(Executive Promotions) .........-. May 43 
Western Life, Helena 

CHER }«ORPOERET) oc cc ccccccceces: Jan. 78 
Western Mutual Life, Moline 

Geee? STs ovccocesdoeosocs .-Mar. 52 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Executive Changes) ............. Feb. 49 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


CPO ® 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 


Ohere’s 
Substantial Money 


TO BE MADE EVEN IN A SMALL 
CITY THROUGH OUR 
GENERAL AGENT’S CONTRACT 


Attractive General Agency Territory 
open to experienced men in 


INDIANA, MISSOURI, ARKANSAS, 
IOWA, KENTUCKY, MISSISSIPPI, 
OHIO and LOUISIANA 


For full information write to 
J. DeWITT MILLS, Superintendent of Agents 


MUTUAL SAVINGS 


Nt EMUMCE 


ALLEN MAY, President 


812 Olive St.—Arcade Bidg. St. Louis |, Mo. 
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LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
LSS =] SS SSS SSS cE 


Affiliated National Hotels 
American Mutual, Des Moines, lowa 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 
Atlantic Life, Richmond, Va. 
Baltimore Life, Baltimore, ! 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, 
Bankers Life, Lincoln, Neb. 
Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. 
Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, Tl. 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Boston Mutual Life, MD, cccencees conecet Getannahuske 8 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Richmond, Va. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 
California-Western States Life, Sacramento, Cal. 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 
Capitol Life, Denver, Colo. 
Central Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Cal. 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Il. 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 
Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Il. 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 
Fackler & Co., New York, N. Y. 
Farmers & Bankers Life, Wichita, Kan. 
Federal Life and Casualty, Detroit, Mich. 
Federal Life, Chicago, Il. 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Ia. 
Filing 3 er Bureau, = Mass. 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Ill 
Gabriel, A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
CGadlow, David B., San Francisco, Cal. 
General American Life, St. Louis, Mo. 
George Washington Life, Charleston, ae es Keeceeéetcaceacoue 
Great-West Life Assurance, Winnipeg, Can. 
Groves, W. E., New Orleans, La. 
Gulf Life Ins., Jacksonville. Fila. 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, 
Jefferson National, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Larick Mfg. Co., New York, N. Y. 
sage! National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 
Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 
Life of Vir nia, Richmond, Va. 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 
Manhattan Life, New York, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. 
Massachusetts Mutual Life, ene, Mass. 
Midiand Mutual, Columbus, 
Monarch Life, Springfield, M 
Mutual Savings St Louls, ‘Mo. 
National Equity, Little Rock, Ark. 
National Life and Accident. Nashville, Tenn. 
National Life, Montpelier, Vt. 
National Reserve Li e, Topeka, Kan. 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 
New England Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 
i i ne Cn i TM. «5seg5g6e00es 0000seeseses ceed 46 AT 
New World Life, Seattle, ‘Wash. 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 
Northwestern Mutual Life. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Pacific National Life. Salt Lake hie 
Pan American Life, New Orleans, : 
Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. 
Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind. 
Philadel hia Life, ae hia, Pa. 
Pilot Life, Greensboro, N. 
Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falls, S. 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Prudential Insurance, Newark, N. J. 
Remington Rand (Typewriter Division), New York, N. Y. 
Remington Rand (Photo Records Division), New York, N. Y. 
Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 
Royal Typewriter Co., New York, N. 
Securty Mutual Life, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 
Sheridan & Co., L. J.. og Til. 
Sikes Co., Inc., The. Buffalo, , a 
Speakman, Frank M.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S.. Chicago, Ill. 
Underwood Corn., New York, N. Y. 
United Insurance, Chicago, Il. 
United Life and Accident, Concord, N. H. 
Wolfe, Coreoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ... 


Best’s Life News 








